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ADVICE ON FOX-HUNTING 


BY LORD WILLOUGHBY DE BROKE 


Il]. To WHIPPERS-IN 
Summer Exercise, and Breaking Young Hounds 


OF course, during the first few weeks of horse exercise, no 
young hound should be allowed to break away at all, or 
the whole entry will soon become wild and demoralised. 

Later on, if a hare gets up, or any other temptation to riot 
arises, the hounds should be allowed a good look at the cause of 
it without any one saying a word, The steady hounds, when 
they see what it is, will do nothing, but if one of the wilder 
customers wants to have his fling, let him go for at least two 
hundred yards, as long as he gets through no fence, over which 
you cannot follow him, and then ride quietly and quickly to his 
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head, and let him have it as hot as you can. When he has felt 
the lash then, and not till then, rate him soundly and frighten 
him back to the huntsman. 

If you ride after a riotous hound, holloaing at him from 
behind, you not only destroy your chance of hitting him, but 
will, by your ill-judged noise, as often as not make some of the 
others join him. Similarly, in the hunting season, when the 
pack is being cast, and a young hound starts after a hare, 
the quieter you are, and every one else is, the better. Get to the 
offender and punish him severely if you possibly can, but do 
not begin holloaing at him, and thereby causing the rest of the 
pack to get their heads up. It is far from an easy thing to hit a 
hound when he is running riot, and it is an accomplishment 
that few whippers-in, in these days, seem to possess ; but 
remember, the less noise you make before you get to him, the 
better chance you have, and above all never be tempted to 
revenge yourself, dy hitting him at some future time when he ts 
doing no harm. 

If a hound hangs back in covert after it has been drawn 
blank, ride in and give him a hiding if you can, but never hit 
one and cut him off from the huntsman after he is outside. 
Hounds that habitually hang back in covert should be drafted 
speedily. 

Always be attentive when the pack is travelling along a road 
to prevent their picking up anything, and always be ready 
to open the gates in turn. 


Drawing and Running in Covert. 
‘ 


Remember that the moment the hounds throw off you are 
as much on duty as a sentinel at a Royal Palace, and if any 
of the field is foolish enough to try and engage you in a 
conversation you should respectfully, but firmly, decline to have 
your attention taken off the hounds. Always remember that the 
Master is your master, and not ‘the field’ or any member of it. 
I have actually seen a whipper-in standing in a ride, in a wood, 
where we had a beaten fox before us, and where there were 
several fresh foxes, waiting while one of the field fumbled 
for some time in his pockets, to find a sovereign for him, I 
suppose. 

When a large covert, where there are plenty of foxes, is 
being drawn up wind, which should always be done if possible, 
the whippers-in should both keep near the hounds, about level 
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with the leading ones and a bit wide, one on each side of the 
pack, and should not ride on to view a fox. You will get 
no credit from the huntsman for holloaing a fox a quarter 
of a mile off when the pack have unkennelled a brace and are 
on the point of dividing close to him. I have more than once 
seen a whipper-in get so far up wind of the pack that the 
latter have found a fox and turned short back down wind, 
and he has gone riding on and known nothing about it. 
Besides, it is far better for hounds to find their fox for them- 
selves than that they should be holloaed to him over a ride, and 


they should always be allowed to do so in the cub-hunting 
months. The case is altered later on in the season, and if 
a woodland is drawn down wind, or there is no wind at all, or 
if foxes are very scarce, or the covert is very thin. In most of 
these cases one whipper-in should keep well ahead of the 
huntsman, or the best, or perhaps the only, fox may slip 
off without being seen and get a long start. There is a vast 
difference between up and down wind, and thick and_ thin 
covert, yet some whippers-in never seem to understand this. 
Wherever you are, as soon as you hear the hounds find, and 
your huntsman cheer them, get ¢o them as soon as you can, and 
take a ride parallel to that along which the huntsman is riding 
so that you may have the pack between you and him; do your 
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best to maintain to his horn and holloa, and prevent the pack 
from dividing. If they cross a ride into another quarter let 
him know at once. Svzick to your hounds and never mind the 
foxes. 

In cub-hunting when your orders are to head the fox back, 
be careful to stand well out from the covert, keep your eyes, as 
the American saying is, sk7ned, and crack your whip and holloa 
at the fox the moment he shows his face ; it will be too late to 
do so if he gets twenty or thirty yards away before you see him, 


When you have turned him back, let the huntsman know 
by holloaing ‘ Tally-ho-back !’ 

If you are in a ride which you have been told to prevent a 
fox from crossing, a little jadzcéous use of your voice may help to 
do what is wanted, and will do no harm, as long as the pack are 
running with a good cry; but the instant they throw up, shut your 
mouth and tap your saddle, or you will get their heads up at the 
very moment when every hound should have his down looking 
for his fox. Nothing is more irritating to a huntsman than to 
have the attention of his hounds taken off at this critical 
moment by a fool of a whip halloaing ‘Loo-Loo!’ just when 
he ought to be perfectly quiet. 
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In watching a ride or looking out for a view anywhere, 
never take your eyes or your attention off for a moment. If 
you do, the fox will surely cross at that very instant, and you 
will look an idiot if you tell the huntsman the fox has not crossed 
or gone your way, and the pack come up and take the scent up 
with a good cry. When the hunted fox crosses be sure you 
holloa ‘ Tally-ho-over !’ and if he turns back ‘ Tally-ho-back !’ 

You will do more harm than good by turning a fox back in 


a wood unless he is almost done, as hounds will run him better 
on fresh ground, and if he keeps straight on. But when he is 
beaten he should be kept back in one quarter if possible. This 
should always be done, both in cub-hunting and regular hunt- 
ing ; also if there are many fresh foxes in the covert, so as to 
avoid changing on to one of them. 


breaking Covert in Regular Hunting. 


Where your object is to view the fox away, stand close to the 
covert, and in a position where you can see as far along the side 
of it and over as much country as possible ; let the fox get 
right well away, a good field, at least, and then holloa ‘ Forward 
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away !’ as loud as you like. Watch him as far as you can, and 
observe, at all events, where he went through the first fence. 
If he goes away a long distance from you, do not ride up to the 
place where he broke and begin holloaing down wind, where 
no one can hear you, but rather turn back towards the hunts- 
man so as to make certain of being heard. 

Similarly, if you hear a holloa that the huntsman cannot, do 
not ride on to the person who is holloaing, for if you do the 
huntsman will be no more able to hear you than him. Turn 
back towards the huntsman and pass the holloa on to him, 

Never ride after the fox or on his line at all, Should the fox 
show himself and turn back, keep perfectly quiet, and he will 
probably go away directly. If, however, the day is a very bad 
scenting one, and the huntsman is evidently going to draw over 
his fox, you must let him knowin some way or other that there 
is a fox in the covert. When the fox is away, and the hunts- 
man is coming up with the pack, ride close up to him and tell 
him quietly what has happened, and how far you saw the fox. 

Always remember that the whipper-in who gets most credit 
from the huntsman is he who makes the latter’s task the easiest. 

If one or two couples of hounds come out on the line of 
the fox ahead of the rest, zt zs your duty to stop them at all 
hazards. \f they get two or three fields start in a stiff country 
they will spoil any run, however good the scent. This is 
especially the case on a wild windy day, when the fox has 
started down wind. On days of this sort, and indeed on a 
good many others, it is better for the huntsman to blow his 
hounds out of covert at a place where the fox has not gone away, 
and lay them on in a body afterwards. One minute judiciously 
spent in giving every hound a fair start will be saved over 
and over again in the course of the run. 

When the hounds are away it is usual for the first whip 
to go on with them, and for the second to stay and see them 
all away; but if the second whip holloas the fox away, and 
the first is a good way back, the former should go on with the 
huntsman till the latter comes up, when the second whip can 
fall back and save his horse, which may have to carry him 
all day. 

When you are bringing up the tail hounds, and you are 
near the body of the pack, be careful not to make any noise, 
or you will infallibly get the leading hounds’ heads up should 
they happen to be at fault. If the latter are running hard 
those with you will soon leave you and join them, 
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Hunting a Fox in the Open. 


When you have to turn hounds remember that you cannot 
do so unless you get to their heads. Nery often one sees a hunts- 
man blowing his horn, an unjumpable fence between him and 
the pack, and the whipper-in on the same side of the fence as 
the huntsman rating and holloaing at the hounds. He is really 
doing his best to drive them still farther from the huntsman and 
increasing his difficulties. No huntsman who knows anything of 
his business will be angry with you for not being at the heads of 


the hounds on all occasions, as it is often a physical impossibility 
for you to be so; but he will be angry, and rightly so, if, just to 
show you are somewhere near, and are doing something, you 
get between him and the pack and rate them farther away from 
him, Similarly, when he is blowing them away from a covert 
after a fox, get to them and rate them on if you can, but if that 
is impossible, do the next best thing and hold your tongue. 

When the pack are running riot or heel, and you go to 
stop them, take a look at the fences and gates before you start, 
and make up your mind exactly where you will get to their 
heads, and do not ride crossways at the middle of the pack 
only to cross the line behind them just as the tail hounds are 
going through a fence. 
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In the open when you have turned the hounds, which, if you 
get to their heads, is done with a word, your work is finished 
for the moment; on no account ride after them cracking your 
whip and rating them, or you will very likely drive them clean 
over the line of scent, and on a bad scenting day are nearly 
sure to do so. Your best plan is to canter back towards the 
huntsman so as to be ready to help him to prevent any of the 
hounds from taking up the line heel way. This stupid bungle is 
generally the huntsman’s own fault, as he ought to cast his 
hounds zz front of him ; but sometimes on windy days, when the 
fox has gone straight down wind, it isa little difficult to prevent 
it. When you are sent on to obtain information from some 
one who has seen the fox, find out as quickly as you can all he 
has to tell you and then ¢ake off your cap, and point out the fox’s 
line. If you point with your hand only it is almost impossible 
to see it from a distance. 

When the pack run into a covert of moderate size the 
first whip should watch which side the huntsman goes, and 
should ride along the other, taking care to keep as nearly oppo- 
site him as possible. The second whip, especially if the hounds 
are running up wind, or have a tired fox before them, should 
hang back till he is quite certain they are ‘forward away’ on 
the line. If they are running with even a moderate scent, the 
whips will do more good by acting in this way than by gallop- 
ing on to the end for a view, as they will run no risk of heading 
the fox and perhaps spoiling the run of the season. Jf the for 
keeps straight on the hounds will run him if there is any scent at 
all, but he will very likely be lost if the whole establishment 
goes forward and he lies down and slips back without being 
seen. 

Some huntsmen, on nearing a small covert, are fond of 
catching hold of their hounds, and holding them forward so as 
to hit the fox’s line if he has gone through. If this is done it 
is an absolute necessity that one of the whips should hang back 
till the line has been hit off. If the covert is a large one, the 
huntsman will, of course, go in with his hounds, and the first 
whip should take a ride parallel to him, so that they may have 
the hounds between them. If the hounds are running down 
wind the second whip may with advantage get on to the far 
end, but if it is up wind or the fox is tired, he will do better to 
keep a quarter behind the huntsman, as in these cases the fox 
is sure to turn back before he has gone far, and if he does not 
the hounds will soon run into him without help. 
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A hunted fox is a most difficult thing to be certain about, 
and at times even the most experienced will be deceived. A 
fox that is very tired indeed will at times, and especially if he 
is being holloaed at, look and move exactly like a fresh one; but 
if you are lucky enough to get a good view of him without his 
seeing you, you can generally tell. If you are a good way 
ahead of the hounds, and the hunted fox comes up to you and 
lies down, and you hear the pack hunting up to him, Zet him Lie ; 
watch him, but do not say a word. Every minute he lies there 


is bringing his enemies nearer to him, and making his death 
more certain. Of course, if the hounds are manifestly at fault, 
or have changed on to a fresh fox, you must attract the 
huntsman’s attention somehow. In the open this can generally 
be done by holding up your cap without moving the fox ; in 
covert you will probably be obliged to give him a holloa, but 
you must not do so till other means have failed. 

Lastly, save your horses as much as you can consistently 
with doing your work, and save them before they are tired ; it 
is too late to do so afterwards. Always choose the best and 
soundest going you can. Jump no large fence when a small 
one or a gate will land you as near the hounds. 

Try and keep up your zeal and attention all day, and be as 
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keen in the evening as in the morning; and as long as the 
huntsman thinks it worth while to persevere after his fox do 
you persevere too, and do your level best to help to end the 
day with a kill, however hopeless such a result may at times appear. 

Always be neat and tidy, and take a pride in cleaning your 
hunting things well and putting them on smartly. 
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SPORT IN THE THAMES VALLEY 


BY C. J. CORNISH 


PROPERTIES in the Valley of the Thames are, as a rule, not 
large. The beauty of the river is such, and the richness of the 
soil so great, that competition has cut up the manors. The soil, 
too, is very productive ; consequently, in old England, seven 
hundred acres of Thames Valley land would keep a decent 
house as respectably as double that amount would elsewhere. 
The absence of large properties is always against game pre- 
servation. But, acre for acre, the Thames Valley will carry as 
large a head as any area outside Norfolk, if properly looked 
after. Except the flooded meadows, it is all naturally good 
partridge ground. The climate is genial, the seasons early. 
Almost the first corn cut in England is harvested on the river 
gravels between Teddington and Basildon, The lower slopes of 
the chalk hills which border on either side are famous ground 
for all game. Beyond, and up the valley, Newnham, Bagley 
Wood, the Earl of Abingdon’s property at Wytham, with 
Wytham Woods, and Mr. Mason’s at Eynsham, where four 
hundred brace of partridge have been killed in one day’s 
driving, are all attractive shooting estates. Blenheim is not far 
off, and all through the Oxfordshire section it is full of great 
woods the natural home of pheasants. There are so many 
pleasant rivers, tributaries of the main flood: the Fairford 
Colne, full of trout; the otter-haunted Windrush ; the Cherwell, 
populous with chub ; the Gleam; and the Evenlode ; and so 
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many great lakes—like Blenheim, Wootton, Eynsham, Buscot, 
and others—that the valley is dotted with wild-fowi sanctuaries. 
All these ‘natural commodities’ are united, brought together, 
and provided with a common road for animals, birds, and fish, 
by the good river Thames itself. 

For the last four years the writer, sometimes alone, some- 
times with friends, rented a shoot on a most representative part 
of the river. It was half-way between the upper and lower 
Thames—situate between what we may call the Soudan above 
Oxford, and the upper and lower Egypt of Pangbourne and 
Cookham respectively. It was eminently rural-—a place where 
the river was a natural feature, to which partridge came down 
to drink every evening, and farmers came out for a row on 
summer afternoons. Great flat meadows full of long aftermath 
went down to the waterside, meadows full of partridge on hot 
September afternoons. A wood of a hundred acres fringed the 
stream, full of pretty rides and fairly stocked with wild game. 
Above it were two hills, one crowned with an ancient British 
camp, and, opposite, an abbey dating from the Saxon Heptarchy. 
Best of all, the ground was well farmed and well suited for 
partridge. In 1896 they were really thick there. In the subse- 
quent years, though not so numerous, there were always enough 
for sport. Partridge shooting on these flats was more pleasant 
in practice than interesting in words, for, after driving all the 
stubble into big fields of roots, all that was needed was straight 
shooting, though luncheon by the river in the cool meadows 
under the willows, or by the side of a foaming weir, and going 
down to the starting-place with guns and dogs in a boat, left 
agreeable memories. But the September sport was only one of 
many pleasant episodes. Fish, fowl, or foxes, eel-traps, bar- 
belling, shooting the wood regularly or irregularly, and a fine 
mixture of subjects to interest the field naturalist, made up a 
varied sportsman’s year. Perhaps I may borrow a hint from 
Mr. Rider Haggard’s charming ‘Farmers’ Year,’ and set down a 
few dates and days from my diary at different seasons, and 
begin, like Chaucer, at the inn. 

November 1.—I1 looked in at the village inn before dinner, to 
arrange about sending off some game. This inn, though in the 
village street, abuts on a beautiful backwater, shaded by big 
trees, and full of fish among deeps and shallows, gravel beds, 
and holes, The usual gathering was there—the employers of 
labour in the parlour and the labourers in a brick-floored room 
in front, with a high settle running right round it to keep the 
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draught out, and the heat of the fire in, together with a fine 
mixed odour of burning wood, beer, and pipes. Sport was the 
pervading topic, for a popular resident had been shooting his 
wood, and many of the men had been beating for him and had 
their usual half-crown to spend. 

They were all talking over the day at the top of their voices. 
It had been a very good one. The wood is quite isolated, and 
not more than forty acres. All round it is the property of one 
of the Oxford Colleges, which retains the sporting rights over 
about 1500 acres. This is exercised by one of their senior 
Fellows, under some arrangement which works perfectly well, 
so far as I can see. I asked our keeper, who always calls him 
‘The Doctor,’ whether he was a medicine doctor or a Doctor of 
Divinity. He inclined to think he was the latter, ‘as he belonged 
to College shooting.’ This way of putting it struck me as odd, 
but he was right. Anyway, he looks a very pleasant figure in 
his long shooting-coat and old-fashioned Bedford cords. 

There is also a College keeper, who is an institution in the 
village. The day’s sport in the ‘Captain’s’ wood had been a 
success. Forty hares had been shot, or just one per acre, as 
well as a number of rabbits and wild pheasants. The hares 
were being sent round the village in very generous fashion, and 
a dozen lay on a bench in a back room, where some game 
shot by us were also placed. The landlord, after inquiring 
about our recent shooting luck, went out, and came back into 
the parlour, saying, ‘ Now, sir, will you look at my sport?’ He 
carried on a tray two large chub, weighing about 3} lbs. each, 
which he had caught in the river just behind the house. Their 
colour—olive and silver, scarlet and grey—was simply splendid. 
Laid on the table, with one or two hares and cock pheasants 
and a few brace of partridges, they made a fine sporting group 
in still life—a regular Thames Valley yield of fish and fowl. 
The landlord is a quiet enthusiast in this Thames fishing. It is 
a pleasure to watch him at work, whether being rowed down on 
a hot summer day by one of his men, and casting a long line 
under the willows for chub, or hauling out big perch or barbel. 
All his tackle is exquisitely kept—as well kept as the yeoman’s 
arrows and bow in the ‘Canterbury Tales.’ His baits are 
arranged on the hook as neatly as a good cook sends up a 
boned quail. He gets all his worms from Nottingham. I 
notice that, among anglers, the man who gets his worms from 
Nottingham is as much a connoisseur as the man who imported 
his own wine used to be among dinner givers. There are a few 
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other first-class Thames fishermen near, drawn, as is always the 
case, from all classes. These are the only people who really 
catch fish. The amateur visitor never even samples the vast 
quantity of heavy coarse fish with which the Thames swarms. 
To give an instance of the difference between the results when 
a practised fisherman versed in all the arts of Thames fishing 
tries his hand, and the humble reward of a few miserable roach 
made by the ordinary rod with a worm at one end of it and a 
fool at the other. For about two years the people near had 
told me stories of regular herds of barbel, ‘like great pigs,’ said 
to frequent the holes by the bridge piers. Sometimes they saw 
them fling themselves out of the water in the early mornings, a 
trick big barbel have, whereby tales of wondrous Thames trout 
are circulated. I certainly did see where the barbel had been 
‘routing’ in the gravel and mud, if it was not where people had 
been dragging punt poles. But I confess I never saw one, and 
took a rather languid interest in the matter. Then a gentleman 
came down and took a house on the river for his family. He 
was a real Thames fisherman. In about one day he found out 
where these barbel were. They were not under the bridge piers 
at all, or near them. About one o’clock one beautiful August 
morning he rowed up to the landing-stage with one or two 
ladies in a punt. Also some rods. He then opened a small 
well in the punt and lifted out, one after the other, six great 
barbel—weird-looking grey and golden fish, made so flat under 
the chest and jaw that they will lie on their stomachs on the 
ground back upwards, with their great sucking down-turned 
mouths on the grass, rather like the conventional dolphins 
which Cupids hold up on fountains. They had lost several 
more, but these weighed, on an average, 4 Ibs. apiece. As a 
sad instance of the uselessless of ‘instinct’ unaided by teaching 
in the pursuit of Thames fish, I may quote the following 
adventure of my own. Though not a fisherman, I possess a 
kind of rat-catching cunning which often enables me to catch 
fish. I had noticed the number of huge chub—lI use the 
adjective advisedly—which lay under the willow bushes by a 
certain narrow meadow, greedy but suspicious. They were as 
shy as Dovedale trout, for if they saw you they simply would 
not rise. Even if you did manage to push a rod through the 
boughs of a willow, just as a 4-lb. monster came at the bumble 
bee you were titivating the water with and making the most 
delicious little ‘bobbles’ and rings, the brute’s eye would catch 
yours—and then you did not catch “zm. 
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Drifting against a willow bush one day, the branches of 
which came right down over the water like a crinoline, I saw 
inside and under the branches a number of fair-sized chub, of 
about 1 lb. or 1} Ib. It struck me that they felt themselves 
absolutely safe there, and that if in any way I could get a bait 
over them they might take it. The entry under which I find 
this chronicled is August 24. Next morning when the sun 
was hot I got a stiff rod, and caught a few grasshoppers. 
Overnight I had cut out a bough or two at the back of the 
willow bush, and there was just a chance that I might be able 
to poke my rod in and drop the grasshopper on the water. 
After that I must trust to the strength of the gut, for the fish 
would be unplayable. It was almost like fishing in a faggot 
stack. Peering through the willow leaves I could just see 
down into the water where a patch of sunlight about a yard 
square struck the surface. Under this skylight I saw the backs 
of several chub pass as they cruised slowly up and down. I 
twisted the last two feet of my line round the rod top, poked 
this into the bush, with infinite bother and pluckings at my 
line between the rings, and managed to drop the ‘hopper’ on 
to the little bit of sunny water. What a commotion there 
was! The chub thought they were all in sanctuary and that 
no one was looking. I could see six or seven of them, evidently 
all cronies and old acquaintances, the sort of fish that have 
known one another for years and would call each other by 
their Christian names. They were as cocky and consequential 
as possible, cruising up and down with an air, and staring at 
each other and out through the screen of leaves between them 
and the river, and every now and then taking something off a 
leaf and spitting it out again in a very independent connozsseur- 
like way. The moment the grasshopper fell there was a 
regular rush to the place, very different from what their 
behaviour would have been outside the bush. 

There was a hustle and jostle to look at it, and then to get 
it. They almost fought one another to get a place. Flop! 
Splash! Wallop! ‘My grasshopper, I think. ‘I saw it first.’ 
‘Where are you shoving to?’ ‘O—oh—what is the matter 
with William?’ I called him William because he had a mark 
like a W on his back. But he was hooked fast, and hung 
flopping and held quite tight by a very strong hook and gut, 
like a bull with a ring and a pole fastened to his nose. I got 
him out too—not a big fish, but about 14 Ibs. 

This, though only a ‘succes d'estime,’ showed pretty clearly 
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that where chub can be fished for ‘silently, invisibly,’ they can 
still be caught, even though steam launches or row boats are 
passing every ten minutes. This was mid-August; my next 
venture nearly realised the highest ambitions of a chub-fisher. 
It also showed the sad limitations of mere instinctive fishing 
aptitudes in the human being as contrasted with the mental and 
bodily resources of a fish with a deplorably low facial angle and 
a very poor morale. There was just one place on the river 
where it seemed possible to.remain unseen yet to be able to 
drop a bait over a chub. A willow tree had fallen, and smashed 
through a willow dusk. Its head struck out like a feather brush 
in front and made a good screen. On either side were the 
boughs of the bush, high, but not too high to get a rod over 
them, if I walked along the horizontal stem of the tree. It was 
only a small tree, and a most unpleasant platform. But I had 
caught a most appetising young frog, rather larger than a domino, 
which I fastened to the hook, and after much manoeuvring I 
dropped this where I knew some large chub lay. As the tree 
had only been blown down a day before, I was certain that they 
had never been fished for at that spot. 

I was right ; hardly had the frog touched the water when I 
saw a monster chub rise like a dark salamander out of the 
depths. Slowly he rose and eyed the frog, moving his white 
lips as if the very sight imparted a gusto to the natural excellence 
of young frogs. I nearly dropped from the tree stem from 
sheer suspense, when he made up his mind, put on steam, and 
took it! He was fast in a minute, and kindly rushed out into 
the river where I played him. Then I wound in my line and 
hauled him up till his head and mouth were out of the water. 
As there was an impenetrable screen of bushes between him and 
me I laid the rod down, trusting to the tackle, and ran round 
to where close by was a farm punt, made fast. It had been 
used during harvest time and was full of what in the classics 
they call the ‘implements of Ceres.’ All of these that do not 
seem made to cut your leg off are designed to run into and 
spike you. Besides scythes and reap hooks, there were iron 
rakes (sharp end upwards), wooden rakes, pitchforks, and garden 
forks, and the difficulty was to move in the punt without getting 
cut or spiked. The last users of the punt had also taken peculiar 
care to fasten it up. It was anchored by a grapnel, and by an 
iron pin on a chain, the pin eighteen inches long and driven hard 
into the bank. Ina desperate hurry I hauled up the grapnel, 
did a regular Sandow feat, in pulling up the iron peg, seized a 
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punt pole, apparently weighted with lead, but made out of an 
ash sapling, and started the punt. It would not move! | 
found there was another mooring, so, picking my way among 
the scythes, spikes, rakes, &c., I hauled this in. It was most 
infernally heavy, and turned out to be a cast-iron wheel of a 
steam plough or other farming implement. Then I was under 
way and got round to the fish. It was still there. I could 
see its expressionless eye (about as big as a sixpence) out of the 
water, and its mouth wide open, when I remembered I had 
forgotten the landing net in my hurry. Then came the period 
of mental aberration common to the amateur. The fish was 
certainly 4 lbs. in weight. Yet I tried to get him in with my 
hands, Of course he gave one big flop, slipped out and dis- 
appeared—the biggest chub I ever shall wot catch. To console 
myself I went with a boy to the flats about two miles off, where 
the corn had just been reaped near the meadows by the river, 
where large flocks of pigeons, green plover, and stock doves had 
been feeding for days. It was a lovely August afternoon, the 
contrast of the golden wheat and yellow stubble with the 
wonderful green of the wet meadows, and the rich verdure of 
the big patches of turnips being quite delightful to the eye. 
Hundreds of pigeons and plover were there ; but to get a shot 
was quite another matter. After ‘scouting’ carefully for some 
time I saw that when the plover rose they generally flew from 
one large field of turnips to another about a quarter of a mile 
off, passing a deep ditch near a certain tree. There was not a 
hedge or a tree anywhere else on this fertile corn-sown flat. 
But this seemed to offer a chance. Accordingly I strolled 
down to the ditch (about half a mile across the flats), and told 
a boy to walk round at a distance and disturb one of the turnip 
fields, when he saw me hidden. _ It was one of the most successful 
little ambushes I have ever made. I got down into the ditch, 
and remained neatly screened by a mass of tall willow herb ; 
nor had I long to wait before all the various birds feeding in 
the big turnip field began to cross over to the other. In about 
six minutes I killed two wood-pigeons, a turtle dove, a stock 
dove, two green plover and a carrion crow. Both pigeons and 
plover are at their very best for the table at this time of the 
year. The pigeons have been fattening for weeks on the pea- 
fields ; and the plover shot are generally young ones, the old 
birds being too cautious to run risks. 

November 5.—We celebrated Guy Fawkes Day by shooting 
the wood. It took two days this year, for rabbits were 
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unusually numerous, and many squares had to be beaten twice. 
The gross total of the two days was only something over 300 head ; 
-but it was all wild game, and shot in very pretty surroundings. 
The beaters were the keeper, who is also head woodman, and 
two assistant woodmen. These three men cut the whole of the 
100 acres down in the course of seven years. Putting their 
lives at something over three score and ten, they will, as they 
began before they were twenty-one, have cut the wood down 
about eight times in the course of their existence. The beaters 
are entirely recruited from the staff of this very large and well- 
managed farm. They have beaten the woods so often that they 
know exactly what to do, when properly generalled. Our 
landlord was one of the guns, and his son, who does not shoot, 
but knows the wood thoroughly, kindly took command of the 
men, and kept things going at best pace through the day. 
Anything prettier than the entrance to the wood would be hard 
to find. A long meadow slopes steeply to the Thames, with an 
old church and the remains of a manor house at one end and 
the wood at the other. Below a roaring weir, and opposite 
the abbey. Our little campaign gave it an added interest. 
The bulk of the men were going round behind the hills to 
drive these ‘kopjes’ into the wood. The guns and one or two 
ladies, and some small boys bearing burdens were walking up 
the middle ride. Below was the silver Thames in best autumn 
livery, for the leaf was not yet off the willows, though the reed- 
beds were bright russet. The sky was blue, the sun bright, 
and the sound of the weir came gaily up through the trees. 
All the wood-paths were bright with moss, the air still, and an 
endless shower of leaves from the oaks was falling over the 
whole hundred acres. There were just enough wild pheasants 
in the wood to make a variety in the rabbit-shooting. Hares 
were unexpectedly numerous. We lined up on the side of the 
wood furthest from the river for a hare drive. These animals 
leave the cover when the leaves are falling, perhaps because 
they dislike the noise, and sit out on the slopes above. The 
whole hillside is without a hedge. Watching the long slope it 
is a pretty and exciting sport to see the coveys of partridge, of 
which there are sometimes a number on the hill, rise, fly down 
and pitch again, and then rise once more and come fifty miles 
an hour over your head into the wood. 

The hares are generally very wild, getting up while the 
folds of the ground are still between them and the beaters. 
As they seldom come straight into the wood it is amusing to 
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guess which particular gun they will make for. Most of them 
slipped in at a safe distance, only to be picked up in the wood 
later. A few birds were shot, and the cover now held some 
forty partridge, though they are very wild in the ‘low slop,’ and 
seldom leave more than one or two stragglers behind when the 
wood is beaten. The rabbit shooting in the cover is difficult 
unless firing at ‘creepers’ from the cover in front is indulged 
in. The rides are often very narrow, and the rabbits cross like 
lightning. Shooting ‘creepers’ is also highly dangerous if 
there are many guns or if the men are near. They do not seem 
to mind ; indeed, I have known them shout out exhortations to 
us to fire when only screened by a row of thistles. One thing I 
have learnt by shooting this big wood. The hares, and late in 
the season the rabbits, move at least one square ahead of the 
beaters. If a single gun is kept well forward, choosing his own 
place and taking turns about with the others, the bag, if it is 
wished to kill down the ground game, will be considerably 
increased. One object when shooting this wood is to get the 
ground beaten quickly. If there are twenty squares to be 
beaten, and five minutes is wasted at each, it means a loss of 
one hour forty minutes! The guns consequently go best pace 
to their places forward after each beat. What with running at 
a jog-trot down the rides, shooting hard when in place, and then 
getting on quickly to the next stand, often along spongy or 
clayey rides, on a nice warm moist November day, this is by no 
means the armchair work which people are fond of calling wood 
shooting. The variety of scenery in the wood added much to 
the charm. Sometimes we were in narrow rides covered with 
short turf and almost arched over by the tall hazels. Some- 
times we were in ‘low slop,’ or walking through last year’s 
cuttings, shooting at impossible rabbits. There we had an 
occasional rise of those most difficult of all birds to kill, 
partridge in cover, killing both French and English birds ; or 
a cock pheasant would rise and hustle forward, an agreement 
having been made to leave these till properly beaten up later in 
the day. Two very pretty corners were perhaps the most 
enjoyable parts of the sport. By the river was a flat reed-and- 
rush-covered corner, with a ring of oaks round, the Thames at 
the bottom, and some tall chestnut-trees on the outside. Here, 


1 In this I ran a blackthorn thorn into my thigh. It got into a nerve and 
produced acute pain six inches lower down. In the end I had to undergo a 
small operation with anesthetics and spend a week in bed. The old leggings 
coming half-way up the thigh certainly had their uses. 
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as the men advanced, we had a regular rise of wild pheasants, 
rocketing up from the reeds in every direction high over the 
oaks and chestnuts. A fox helped the fun by trotting up and. 
down in the reeds uncertain which way to go, and flushing the 
birds as he did so. Then the rushes were walked out and the 
rabbits sent darting in every direction. After this we hardly 
found a bird or rabbit in that corner during the season. 

That year the wood gave constant sport, far better than in 
the later years. There were three times as many rabbits, and 
more hares and pheasants. 

One day in January we shot it during a fall of fine dry 
snow. As the day went on the ground grew white, and our 
coats whiter. At luncheon the men were quite prepared for 
the emergency, or rather had prepared for it the day before 
when the frost began. They had a bonfire of brambles a 
dozen feet high, and faggots ready as seats, one set for us on 
one side of the fire, another for themselves on the other. The 
roaring blaze of the fire warmed us through and through, and 
by the end of luncheon our coats which had been powdered 
with snow were grey with wood ash descending. During this 
day a fox hung round us during the whole shoot. I think he 
must have been picking up and burying or hiding wounded 
rabbits, for every now and then he would come out into the 
ride, carefully smell the various places where rabbits had 
crossed, and then, selecting one, would go off like a retriever 
into the cover. 

December 15.—Last week Mr. Harcourt was shooting his 
woods at Newnham. There are more than 400 acres of woods 
round this most beautiful park, all of them giving ideal English 
estate scenery. The oaks of the park are like those at Rich- 
mond, but there is not much fern except in the covers. Mr. 
Harcourt had given permission for some photographs to be 
taken of the shooting, for Country Life. In one, the pheasants 
were seen breaking over the high oaks in the park. One in 
falling had left a cloud of feathers in the air, which was quite 
distinct in the photograph. Newnham is the best natural 
pheasant preserve in the Thames Valley, except Wytham, Lord 
Abingdon’s place above Oxford. The woods lie roughly in a 
ring round the park, in which the pheasants sun themselves. 
Outside these woods are arable fields with quantities of feed, 
and all along the front lies the river, which the pheasants do 
not often cross. The most striking sport at Newnham is the 
driving of the island by the lock cottage. Every one who has 
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been at Oxford has rowed down to have tea under the lovely 
hanging woods by the old lock. Few see it later in the year 
when the island opposite is covered with masses of silver-white 
clematis, and thousands of red berries of the wild rose and 
thorn. In the late autumn mornings, when the mists are 
floating among the tall trees on the hill, and the sunbeams just 
striking down through the vapours as they top the hill from 
the east, it is one of the prettiest sights on the Thames. In 
November, or early December, when the woods are shot, 
numbers of pheasants are always found on the island. It holds 
a pool, in which and on the river are usually a number of wild 
ducks. Shooting on the river itself is now forbidden, and these 
and the half-wild ducks have multiplied. The beaters, in white 
smocks, all cross the old rustic bridge like a procession of white- 
robed monks, and drive this island. Wild ducks and pheasants 
come out high over the river, and making for the top ot 
the hill. The shooting is fast and difficult, and the scene, as 
the guns fire from the stations all along the bank, is most 
picturesque. 

Shooting with a neighbour on some land adjoining Newnham, 
my attention was drawn to the very elegant appearance of all 
the gates and rails adjacent to the road. As the ground was 
always beautifully farmed and in good order, the condition of 
the gates did not surprise me. There was, however, a story 
attached to their smartness. A seller of quack medicine had 
sent out advertisers with most objectionable little bills, which 
he had posted on to every gate adjoining the roads. My 
entertainer, who was the occupier of the land, had brought an 
action against the medicine man for ‘defacing’ his gates, which 
was only compromised by the delinquent undertaking to paint 
every gate. He demurred at first to painting the railings too, 
but in the end had to do this also. 

The County Council have been making some proposals to 
turn the wood into a sanctuary for various wild birds. As 
the occupier, a distinguished agriculturist and also a land- 
owner, from whom we rented it, never did trap it or kill owls 
or winged vermin, and there is a highly interesting collection 
of most kinds and sorts, which we never interfered with, I 
think the Council might let it alone. I was very sorry to hear 
that some one had killed a badger there. There is room for 
two or three, and they do good to the foxes, by cleaning out 
and enlarging the earths. The master of the old Berkshire 
agrees with me in this, In Epping Forest, with the distin- 
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guished sportsman who acts as verderer, I saw last year a fox 
bolted from a perfect labyrinth of badger earths which both 
species occupy in common. I expect that in this wood, and 
Radley Wood, and Bagley Wood, the polecat survives. Such 
creatures, if they migrate at all, move down rivers. The 
Thames would be the likeliest of all rivers for them to shift 
along, as they can find food all along the banks, both rats, 
birds, and fish. I saw a huge polecat on the first day on which 
I entered our Thames-side wood. It was hunting a young 
pheasant, whose piping voice of alarm attracted me. 

The woods of Wytham, Bagley, Radley, Newnham, and 
Wootton make a considerable harbour for such beasts if they 
are not much trapped. The increase of owls is remarkable. 
When on the river I have been lying in a punt, I have often 
seen the solemn face and black eyes of a wood-owl looking 
down at me from the willows. When we are shooting, they 
flap about and sit on the trees quite tamely. Down by the 
river there is a flat ledge, running for several hundred yards, 
with a steep bank above and a dense growth of alder-trees and 
bushes. Standing here one day to get shots at the rabbits which 
slip along by the riverside, six brown owls passed over, and four 
were sitting within a very few yards of me at the same time. 

Mr. Jorrocks always preferred his ‘by’ day’s hunting to any 
others. Most people share his view to the extent of thoroughly 
enjoying the side subjects which fringe the occupation of a 
sporting estate. Whether these enjoyable unrehearsed effects 
are more common in the Thames Valley than elsewhere in the 
enclosed districts of England I cannot say, but the presence of 
a large river does add considerably to the chances of interesting 
half-hours. Ducks, or indeed any other birds, are not allowed 
to be shot on the river or on the tow-path, a very sensible law 
enforced by the Thames Conservancy. But this makes the 
Thames a fairly safe harbour for them if they do take the fancy 
to come there, and from the river they move up to the pools 
and ditches near. In my experience, only two kinds of weather 
tempt them. Floods, when the flat meadows near are turned 
into shallow lakes, always entice the duck to the valley. They 
swim quite out in the open, and are unapproachable except by 
the old device of the stalking horse. This machine was made 
like a light shield in the shape of a feeding horse. It was 
carried on the left arm and had a couple of sharp legs to stick 
in the ground, and so enable the shooter either to pot his duck 
or to wait behind the screen with both hands free. A stalking 
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horse is still part of the sporting equipment of some old Thames 
Valley farmhouses, but not in this neighbourhood. Only one 
wet season fell to my lot, and then, though I often saw bodies 
of duck, I had no stalking horse. A neighbour anchored a 
punt under a hedge on the line which he believed the duck 
would take at dusk, and killed several. Hard frosts send large 
bodies of duck to the river. They come as soon as ever the 
large private lakes, like those at Blenheim, Wootton, and 
Eynsham, are frozen, and lie in small flocks all along the river. 
Waterhens are so numerous on the river now, owing to their 
preservation by the Conservancy, that any small covers of osier 
near are full of them. They make extremely pretty old-fashioned 
shooting when beaten up by a spaniel from the sedge and osier 
cover. I once turned out a dozen waterhens, a brown owl, a 
woodcock, and a water-rail from one little withy patch. When 
shooting the wood we always had one or two waterhens in the 
bag, and sometimes a chance at a duck flying overhead from 
the river. Only once were there many woodcocks in the cover. 
There must have been at least five, and all were missed. At 
last, as we were finishing the beat, one of the guns, who was 
young and keen, went off after the last missed cock along the 
river bank. As we were loading up the guns at the wood gate, 
we heard a single shot. Then he appeared in the ride wth che 
cock. Both he and his excellent old spaniel received warm 
congratulations. 

For my own part I was never tired of by-days in the wood 
in my first season. The best sport was starting rabbits from 
under the rows of fresh-felled ash and hazel poles, which the 
woodmen call ‘drills... They are about 5 ft. high and 7 ft. 
through. The rabbits get under them in numbers and sit there 
all day. We had an old retriever who was an expert at finding 
them. The next process was for the gun to clamber on to the 
top, and stand knee deep on the springy faggots, while a wood- 
man on either side poked the rabbit out with apole. He might 
bolt any way, and was under the next ‘drill’ in a trice, so the 
shooting was quick. I bagged twelve one afternoon in this 
cheerful manner. Another great ambition of our lives was to 
get the better of the hill partridges. There were plenty of them, 
but they always dived into the wood and were lost for the day. 
Only once did we score off them. We drove about sixty from 
the hills into a line of low wood, and instead of beating told the 
men to walk along the upper hedge and make a noise. One 
gun waited at the end of the wood, the other in the main ride. 
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Soon all the birds began to run out into this from the side rides, 
and then on to the end of the wood, till they made a procession, 
footing it down the ride like a flock of guinea fowls in the 
Transvaal. Most of them flew out wild; but a number were 
shepherded into the fence at the end, and nine brace shot there 
and afterwards—a feat never performed since. 

During the season spent by the river I never saw the ‘eel 
fare, or eel run. Perhaps the fish do not come up in bodies 
so high. But after floods in winter the big ecls are caught in 
numbers going down to the sea. Close by, on a large tributary 
of the Isis, stands the Abbey Mill. We drove over to this one 
winter afternoon, and, after admiring the old brick house, the 
pool, and the long tree-fringed mill cut, went inside, at the 
miller’s invitation. From the low room, smelling of sweet meal, 
hazy with floating flour dust, and with stalactites of flour hanging 
from the cobwebs, we stepped out into the wheel-room. There 
the miller had two eel traps, gratings of iron through which the 
water poured. Feeling in this with a kind of toothed hoe he 
soon whirled out a couple of big eels—gq lbs. at least. In a box 
anchored in the mill cut were several more, ali of which he can 
sellifor a shilling a pound. But the Thames eel fishery is nothing 
to what is taken elsewhere. In Sussex I know of a small mill 
where, in the season, the miller in a similar trap takes from 
I cwt. to 2 cwt. four nights in a week, and pays the rent of his 
mill with the money they fetch. 

The wood, I may say conscientiously, always held plenty of 
foxes when we shot it. Being on the edge of the country it 
was not a favourite meet, and foxes had only to swim the river 
to be pretty safe. It gave what a west country squire and 
friend of mine who had grown heavy used to call ‘ nice domestic 
hunting,’ with about four foxes running different ways in the 
wood, and eager to get back to it when they could. But a 
meet made one of our cherished incidents of the year, and 
whatever hunting there was, like the sport, was genuine. 
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BIG GAME SHOOTING AND EXPLORATION  // 
IN RHODESIA 


Being an Account of an Expedition to the San-Yati River, 
Matabeleland 


BY Wms. W. VAN NESS, F.R.G.S., M.A.I.M.E. 


v 


It was the reported discovery of a new goldfield which prompted 
my principals to instruct me to fit out an expedition to proceed 
from Buluwayo to the comparatively unknown and unexplored 
region just south of the Zambesi River, and near the junction 
of the San-Yati and Umfuli Rivers. By glancing at the map 
you will find that this country lies about north 30° E. and 230 
miles in a direct line from Buluwayo. Our outfit consisted of 
a light half-tent bullock waggon, capable of carrying about 
6000 lbs., eight bullocks, and three shooting ponies, with three 
months’ provisions for our party and horses, ammunition, rifles, 
photographing outfit, and the usual engineering instruments for 
making a flying survey of the country through which we should 
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pass. Our party was made up of Mr. Koffinki, a well-known taxi- 
dermist and naturalist ; Mr. Finney, an old East African pioneer ; 
Mr. Andrew, an engineer ; Jim Maholie, a Matabele hunter, of 
whom I will speak later ; a Colonial native bullock driver; a 
Basuto cook, and a Matabele leader. As our route lay through 
Gwelo, a smail town 1t1o miles N.E. of Buluwayo, I sent the 
waggon ahead intending to 
catch it up by Zeederburg’s 
coach, which passes through 
Gwelo from Buluwayo ex route 
to Fort Salisbury twice a week. 
We had heard native reports 
of large herds of big game, 
including lions and elephants, 
on the San-Yati, so expected 
to have some good shooting 
on the way. I had given the 
waggon six days start. 

It was early dawn of Sep- 
tember 18, 1899. The air 
was crisp and clear as crystal ; 
the coach, with its dapple- 
grey span of ten mules, dashed 
off at a full gallop to the 
merry tune of the coach bugle. 
I had secured a box seat. My 
old friend Flock was the driver. 
He is a great character, and 
the ideal type of a hardy Afri- 
kander, standing about 6 ft. 
2 in., big-boned,  well-knit 
frame, keen, alert grey eyes, 
and a cool nerve. I have 

JIM MAHOLIE known him drive a coach for 
twenty-four hours ona stretch 

over a most dangerous road, on a night as dark as pitch, with- 
out accident and without showing the least signs of fatigue. 
He has been in Zeederburg’s coach service for a number of 
years, and is probably the best coachman in South Africa. He 
uses a bamboo whip stock about ro ft. long with a 20 ft. thong, 
made of well-brayed hippopotamus hide, with a lash of alum- 
tanned koodo skin, and wields this whip with both hands, while 
his assistant holds the reins. He has had many hair-breadth 
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escapes crossing flooded rivers, and on one occasion had a mule 
taken out of the harness by a lion. He is of a very conserva- 
tive nature, but when you once get his confidence he will tell 
you some thrilling anecdotes of his adventures, which are most 
interesting and amusing. Our route lay along what might be 
termed the back-bone of Matabeleland—that is, a watershed 
which divides the waters off the Limpopo and Zambesi tribu- 
taries. The country is undulating, fairly open, and sparsely 
wooded here and there with flowering mimosa, which, when in 
flower, gives off the most delicious perfume. The ground is 
fertile, and the grazing from November to July is excellent. 
The air is most exhilarating and very healthy, the elevation 
above sea level averaging over 4000 ft. 

We were at the Bembesi wayside hotel at ten o’clock for 
breakfast, having travelled twenty-four miles in four hours, and 
acquired most ravenous appetites, so thoroughly enjoyed a most 
excellent breakfast. At two o’clock we reached the Tekwe 
hotel for lunch. At six o’clock we had tea at Napier’s hotel 
and store on the Changani river, and brought up at Hurst’s 
hotel at eight o’clock for dinner, finally arriving at Gwelo at 
half-past two in the morning, comfortably tired and very sleepy. 
We had covered this 110 miles in twenty hours, including 
stops. Relays of mules were waiting every twelve miles, so that, 
between Buluwayo and Gwelo, we had ridden behind ninety 
different mules every one of which had a different name known 
to the driver. : 

Gwelo is a thriving little town, with two very respectable 
hotels and a number of stores which do quite a brisk trade 
with the prospectors and traders in the adjoining mining 
district. The Selukwe district, where there are a number of 
large producing mines, is only twenty miles south of this point. 
I found that the waggon had arrived without accident the 
day before. Our way from here was almost due north. We 
intended to make for Sable Hill, a point about ninety miles 
north of Gwelo on the Umsweswe River, and determine our 
future course on arriving there. By going this way we would 
pass the Globe and Phoenix Mine in the Sebakwe district, about 
forty-four miles from Gwelo. We arrived there on the evening 
of the second day. Like most mines in Rhodesia it has been 
worked by an extinct race of people, and judging from the 
size of their skeletons, often found in these ancient workings, 
they must have been very diminutive. Estimating the length 
and depth of the workings on this property, and the richness of 
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the reef where exposed by later development, below the old 
stopes, these ancients must have extracted over half a million 
pounds worth of gold. All the indications point to their 
having worked these reefs in a very primitive manner, chiefly 
through the agency of fire, the face of quartz being first heated 
and cold water being then thrown on, which would cause it to 
disintegrate. It was then broken down by the aid of hammers 
formed of round hard boulders of diorite. The gold was 
extracted by crushing in stone mortars, thousands of which can 
be found all over Rhodesia. The age and origin of these 
workings is purely theoretical : various archzological authorities 
are of opinion that they were made by ancient Phoenicians 
about 1500 years ago, their chief data for this conclusion 
being gathered from the peculiar structure and ornamentation 
of the ruins of ancient buildings and fortifications scattered 
over Rhodesia, together with the design of pure gold ornaments 
which have been dug out of these ruins. 

Dr. Hans Sauer of Buluwayo, I believe, was one of the first 
to discover the gold in these ruins of Matabeleland, an 
excellent collection of which he has at his residence in Buluwayo, 
as has also Mr. Cecil Rhodes at Grootschur near Cape Town. 

We had now crossed into Mashonaland at the Umniyati 
River and were fairly in the big game country, noting any 
amount of fresh spoor of sable roan, antelope, water buck and 
wild pig, and tsessesbe. We pitched our camp near Sable Hill 
on the bank of the Umsweswe River for the purpose of giving 
our oxen a rest and of having a little shooting. The first day 
we sent Jim out on a reconnaisance to see if he could locate any 
game, and on his return he reported a large herd of water buck, 
as also a herd of roan about a mile down the river. We were 
awake and up-saddled the next morning before daybreak, 
starting out in extended order with Jim slightly in advance, 
and had gone only about half a mile when Jim began to 
gesticulate violently, pointing in a direction on our right front, 
where on closer inspection we viewed a large herd of water 
buck ; and as we were down wind they had not scented us, but 
were quietly grazing. I was on the extreme right, and so was 
the first to see them. Dismounting as quickly as possible at 
about 200 yards I fired, and the whole herd went away like 
mad, after which began an exciting chase. They had now 
turned sharply round to the right, and were making up wind, 
as is the habit of most big game. 1 had reckoned on this, and 
pulled my horse sharply round to cut them off. When I came 
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to a point where I calculated that they should pass at about a 
hundred yards, I stopped, dismounted and waited. On they 
came, about twenty of them, as hard as they could pelt, one 
hanging to the rear and going lame. My first shot had 
evidently hit. They were now abreast. I picked out the one 
I had wounded and fired, and down it went, all of a heap, 
throwing up a great cloud of dust. The last shot was through 
the shoulder; it smashed a shoulder blade, and passed through 
the lungs. By the time I had reached the creature it was 


WATER BUCK 


quite dead. The other members of the party had not been 
quite so fortunate, as they had lost sight of the herd in a thick 
bush when they turned up wind. On hearing my second shot 
they came galloping up. Jim carried my camera, so we were 
enabled to get a snap-shot. I was rather disappointed to find 
that it was a cow instead of a bull, as cows have no horns, a 
fact which I was unable to discern readily in the early morning 
light. 

We now determined to continue our course northward to 
the Umfuli River and follow down the left bank of this stream 
until we reached the Chicari Hills, intending then to strike a 
more westerly direction, so as to avoid them, as they are so 
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rugged as to be almost impassable. It was on the second day 
after leaving our Umsweswe camp that we arrived at some pools 
of water, which we named the Zebra Pool on account of rather 
an amusing accident which occurred just before we reached 
there. It happened in this way. I was riding some distance 
ahead of the waggon when I saw, about 800 yards away, five 
tawny-coloured animals, which might easily have been mistaken 
at that distance for lions, crossing an open glade in single file. 
On the left front of their line of march was a clump of bush 
behind which they would pass if they kept their present course. 
By taking advantage of a small donga or ravine, I calculated 
that I could reach this clump without being seen, so off I 
galloped, and succeeded in getting to this cover. On looking 
out I saw that they were wild red pig, a variety rather 
uncommon. ‘They had changed their course slightly, so I left 
my horse behind the bush and took cover behind a large ant- 
heap, which would place me at closer range. The pigs were 
then about 400 yards distant, walking slowly towards me, feeding 
on roots and herbs as they came. They approached to within 
200 yards, but, the wind being in my favour, I thought I would 
wait until they would get still nearer, as I could then make 
certain of my first shot, and, with a bit of luck, might get in a 
second and bag two. I had loaded my rifle and was just 
preparing to fire when suddenly I heard a great clatter of hoofs, 
like the charge of a troop of cavalry. When I recovered my 
surprise, the pigs had cleared with fright, and there, lo and 
behold! was ‘Old Stranger,’ my pony, galloping and careering 
as hard as he could lay foot to the ground in the middle of a 
large herd of thirty or forty Burchell zebra. I had known a 
number of mules and donkeys which had run away with zebra 
and gone wild, and I had heard of horses doing the same, so I 
did not half fancy the prospects of having to walk the balance 
of our long journey, in addition to losing a valuable pony which 
I had got to be very fond of. 

I had once or twice been able to round up a herd of tsessebe 
to get them within striking range by firing in front of them, and 
causing them to swerve from the point where the bullet struck. 
They were now running just right for me to adopt these tactics, 
so I started firing ; to my great gratification I found that I had 
turned them and they were making straight for the point where 
I lay hidden. They were almost on me when I jumped up and 
called to Stranger to ‘Whoa’ and to my great surprise and joy 
he did so! He stood stock still, allowing me to catch him, 
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while the zebra cleared off in the thick bush bordering the 
glade. It taught me a good lesson, and you can depend on it 
that I never afterwards left him out of my sight without first 
tying him. Yet he had previously had an excellent reputation 
for standing in every emergency, which is an invaluable trait in 
a shooting pony. I bagged nothing that morning, but con- 
gratulated myself on being wiser and no sadder. 

The next day we had a long trek of about twenty two miles, 
without water, to the Lion Mine of the United Rhodesia Company. 


ELAND BULL 


We sighted several herds of large game, including ostrich and 
pig, but shot nothing, as it would have meant a delay, and we 
wished to hurry through this dry stretch to get water for our 
horses and bullocks, for the weather was very hot. We arrived 
at this mine late in the afternoon. The nearest pool of water 
was at least three miles off, but through the courtesy of the 
mine manager we were enabled to water our stock from the 
water pumped out of the mine. It was here that we met Sir 
Charles Metcalfe, the well-known engineer of the Rhodesian 
railways. Sir Charles is a great sportsman and traveller, and 
had previously passed, in one of his expeditions to the Zambesi, 
near the point for which we were making. He very kindly 
gave us some very valuable information about this part of the 
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country. The manager entertained us at dinner that evening, 
and told us some very amusing anecdotes about his life in this 
out-of-the-way mining camp, one of which is quite worth 
repeating. It seems that he had sent one of the Kaffirs who 
work on the mine to a store and trading station about two 
days away, to get two bottles of whisky. The store-keeper, in 
reply to his note, said that ‘I send the two bottles as ordered,’ 
but on the return of the Kaffir, who looked a little the worse for 
wear, he told the manager that the storeman had only given him 
one bottle. The manager replied that the note said that the 
baas had given him two. He was very much disturbed at this, 
pulled rather a long face, and said that the note had lied. But 
when the manager said that the note further stated that it saw 
him drink one bottle on the road, his face immediately brightened, 
and he said, ‘ Oh, baas, I told you the note lied, and now I know 
it does, because I put it under a stone so that it couldn’t see me 
drink the other bottle.’ 

The next morning we made an eight-mile trek, and arrived 
at the Glendarra mine. On this property, which belongs to 
Major Frank Johnson’s group, we found development work 
actively progressing under the energetic directorship of Major 
Johnson, who is one of the early pioneers of Mashonaland, and 
to whose untiring zeal and energy a large amount of credit 
is due for the rapid development which has taken place in this 
portion of Rhodesia within the last few years. This was the last 
white man’s habitation which we were destined to pass on our 
journey northwards, so we laid in a few supplies of which we 
were likely to run short and resumed our journey in the 
afternoon. 

Two days trek brought us to the Shuri-shuri River, At 
our outspan the night before we were kept awake by the roar 
of lions which had made a kill near by, and by a grunting of a 
leopard, who came up to within thirty or forty yards of our 
camp. These two disturbing noises, accompanied by the bark 
of jackals and wild dogs and the distant mournful howl of 
hyenas, were not conducive to a sound-like sleep. We had, 
however, built a strong skerm of thorn-bush, and with two big 
roaring fires and our rifles loaded and laying alongside of us, 
felt fairly safe. We were to a certain extent prepared for these 
noises, for while gathering bush for our skerm we had seen 
fresh spoor of lions, also the remains of a large baboon which 
had been killed the night before by leopards. 

Our next outspan was on the Chicari River, where our time 
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was chiefly occupied in cutting up and drying into biltong a 
sable antelope which we had shot near this point. I omitted 
to mention that we discovered a very interesting ruin near the 
banks of the Shiru-shiru River. It was of a totally different 
type from any I had previously seen or heard of in Rhodesia, 
as the fortifications and buildings were angular instead of 
circular, and were built chiefly of a large cemented brick. 
These bricks were in an apparently good state of preservation. 
Of course the age of these ruins was a bit doubtful, but I think 


DEVERAS KRAAL 


that they were very old, from the fact that a large amount of 
erosion has taken place since they were built, as is illustrated 
by a quantity of silted soil which had banked up against the 
walls of the old fortification. In addition to this fact there 
were several large trees, which must be of great age, growing 
out of them. Near the centre and completely surrounded by 
these fortifications are the remains of what was once a square 
building, the inner walls of which are plastered. This plaster 
has withstood the ravages of time to a remarkable degree, for 
it is in a comparatively good state of preservation. Near the 
centre of the enclosing fortifications and within about fifteen 
yards of this building is a round circle, about five feet in diameter, 
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of white gold-bearing quartz, What this is supposed to represent 
I am unable to say, but it might have something to do with 
sun-worship. There are rather interesting remains of a passage 
leading from these ruins down to the Shuri-shuri River, a 
distance of about roo yards, The passage is walled in on 
both sides with quartz boulders, and was probably used by the 
ancient dwellers to protect them while securing their water 
supply during siege, 

Our next outspan was on a small stream about a mile west 


AFRICAN WILD BOAR, OR WART HOG 


of what is known as Deveras Kraal. The women and children 
here had seen very few white men, and were so frightened on 
our approach that they cleared to the woods, which accounts 
for the figures in the photograph being all men. We were 
told here that there were several rhinoceros in the neighbour- 
hood, one of which had attacked a native who just managed to 
escape by climbing a tree, and it was said that there were also 
a number of hippopotami in a large pool on the Umfuli River, 
about twelve miles away ; but, as we were anxious to hurry to 
our destination, we did not stop. The natives told us that we 
should not reach water ahead of us for at least thirty miles, so 
we filled up all our kegs and water bags, and resumed our 
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journey late in the afternoon, intending to trek through most 
of the night as the weather was so very hot. There was a 
bright moon, and after trekking about fifteen miles we con- 
cluded to outspan until daylight, as the bush was now too thick 
to travel through in the night. We had inspanned early in the 
morning, and had only gone a short distance when we sighted 
and gave chase to a large herd of impala or rois buck, being, 
however, unable to get a shot, as they succeeded in evading us 
in the thick bush. We had just pulled up to get our bearing 
when there, just in front of us, was a beautiful clear pool of 
water! This was a bit of luck, as we had calculated on having 
to trek at least fifteen miles in the hot sun before we found 
any, which meant that the horses and cattle would be without 
water for at least twenty-four hours, and that, taking into 
consideration the heat and dryness of the atmosphere, not a 
drop of water having fallen for about six months, would have 
severely taxed their powers of endurance. 

We galloped back, stopped the waggon and outspanned. It 
was at this camp that we were pestered almost out of our wits 
by a small variety of black bee. The insects did not sting, but 
swarmed all over our faces and hands, got up our sleeves, into | 
our hair, and never gave us a moment’s rest all through the 
_ day. They usually build their hives in an old ant heap, one of 
which we discovered containing a quantity of excellent honey. 

Our next outspan was on the Segugwe River. Here we 
shot a very large wild boar, or wart hog, also a young pig. 


(Zo be concluded next month.) 


GROUP AT OPEN CHAMPIONSHIP 


GOLF IN 1900 


BY H. S.C. EVERARD 


SAD is the retrospect, sombre are the reflections when we look 
back upon the past year. The shadow of war, like a pall, has 
brooded over our links, and the golf of the season, suffering in 
common with other national sports, has been played as it were 
in a dim half-light, depressing as a dank November mist. 
Popular interest is aroused in large measure by the Amateur 
Championship, and was wont erewhile to be focused on two 
men, of whom one, alas! has been taken from among us, 
meeting, in discharge of duty, a soldier’s death. The other, 
his great rival, happily survives, to return, as we hope, at no 
distant date from the veldt, whither in spirited obedience to 
patriotic duty he hastened to place his services at the disposal 
of Queen and country. But what, one asks, is an Amateur 
Championship without Mr. Tait and Mr. Ball? By common 
consent the two stood out as the very elect, even in these days 
of superlative play ; the one, associated with the competition 
since its very inception, a fivefold winner, nor ever far removed 
from first honours ; the other, in his all too short career, cut 
off ere it was well begun, a double victor already, with promise 
of further successes innumerable, had he been spared to reach 
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even middle age. By Mr. Tait’s death not only does amateur 
golf suffer, but in Open Championships his loss will be felt as 
well. 

As to the last Championship, far be it from the writer to 
hint any word in derogation of Taylor’s brilliant record-break- 
ing achievement, nor for a moment is it to be suggested that 
Mr. Tait’s presence would have altered the result ; that seems 
frankly impossible, for the Champion’s game on that occasion 
could scarce have been beaten by mortal man, But we know 
how near Mr. Tait has been to the winner before ; twice in 
successive years within three strokes of the lowest score ; we 
know of what he was capable on his beloved home green of 
St. Andrews, where general opinion seemed to point to him as 
the one man whom Scotland should pit against the all-con- 
quering Vardon; he alone of all the crowd seemed dowered 
with a game above and beyond that which any amateur could 
produce, if one may say so without offence to the other brilliant 
players of the day. He did not have it always at command ; no 
golfer can produce unfailingly of his best, therefore others 
would step in when occasion offered ; nevertheless, he seemed 
the one amateur most likely to carry on the tradition so worthily 
inaugurated by Mr. Ball and Mr. Hilton ; his absence, therefore, 
creates a blank hardly at present to be filled. 

Within the last decade the dividing line between amateur 
and professional play had become somewhat blurred ; the pro- 
fessionals were hard put to it to hold their own; but now it seems 
likely that they will resume that superiority which they retained 
so long unchallenged ; they have closed up their serried ranks, 
while in those of the amateurs there remains a very grievous 
gap—which Scotland 1n especial has reason to deplore. It 
appears now far from unlikely that amateurs of the highest class 
will grow most numerous south of the Tweed. Nothing has 
been more remarkable during the last year than the excellence 
of University golf, especially that of the Oxford team. Scottish 
golf seems stationary: English golf advances by leaps and 
bounds ; nor can we wonder at this phenomenon when we 
reflect that year by year all the great cities, the universities, 
the counties, furnish their recruits in thousands ; of whom many 
in each successive year come to the front, and are known of all 
as most accomplished players. About the time when St. Andrews 
University furnished an Amateur Champion in the person of 
Mr. Peter Anderson, the Scottish University team was practically 
invincible ; they went through one whole season, if memory 
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serves, without losing a single match. Yet, if that team could be 
marshalled now and matched against the Oxford representatives 
of 1900, in all probability opinion would favour the chances of 
the South. 

The Oxford and Cambridge match, played at Sandwich 
about the end of March, revealed the capabilities of a rising 
generation. Time was when it was no such easy matter to 
collect a team at all, but now the University Clubs have a 
membership counted by hundreds. For the Oxford side, 
Mr. H. C. Ellis during the last two years has made a great 
reputation ; Mr. T. Mansfield Hunter, Mr. A. H. P. Horne, 
Mr. F. H. Mitchell, and Mr. J. A. T. Bramston rank as first- 
class in any company. In the match under notice, although 
the Cambridge men were a good team, they did not score a 
single victory, and were beaten by sixty-nine holes, outplayed 
from start to finish. To borrow the luminous description of a 
provincial reporter, ‘the whole of the Oxford eight were out 
inside 70,’ all of which, he should have added, they made off 
their own bats. If any reader be so obtuse as not to under- 
stand this statement, he may be informed that five of the team 
finished the round in 78 ; and although the counting of scores 
in match play is ‘a fond thing vainly invented,’ yet it is not to be 
denied that it affords a fair criterion of the standard of play, 
even if it be only approximately correct. The strong point of 
these young players would seem to be their driving ; Mr. Low 
remarks that ‘standing at the first tee one waited in vain for a 
missed drive to break the monotony of the clean hit tee shots 
which followed each other with almost annoying regularity.’ 
Not only do they drive with such steadiness, but they drive so 
far. This is the department of the game wherein the young 
generation excel, in virtue of which, generally, they have reached 
a higher standard than those who graduated in the days of 
Mr. Robert Clark, Mr. Gilbert Mitchell-Innes (lately, we regret 
to notice, deceased), and their contemporaries. Approaching 
and putting remain practically as before; it is the extra forty 
yards or so from the tee and through the green that represent 
so much gain. Of the Oxford team, one man in especial, Mr. 
J. A. T. Bramston, has built up a reputation, and leaped into 
sudden fame. At the age of nine he began golf at the school 
of Mr. A. H. Evans, the famous fast bowler, and has played 
regularly ever since ; as he is now barely twenty years old it is 
probable that a great golfing future lies before him. Occupying 
the rather low position of sixth in the Oxford team, he beat 
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Mr. H. G. Nevile at Sandwich by twelve holes in the thirty-six. 
A little later, at Westward Ho! he accomplished a really re- 
markable performance by defeating in succession Mr. Horace 
Hutchinson (who had just previously won the Kashmir Cup), 
Mr. Hilton, Mr. Low, and Mr. H. C. Ellis. To beat Mr. 
Hutchinson by ten holes in a morning round, and Mr. Hilton 
by three in the afternoon, was no mean exploit. The occasion 


MR, J. A. T. BRAMSTON 


in question was a team match between the Oxford and Cambridge 
Society and the Royal Liverpool Golf Club, the result of which 
was that the Blues won by fifty-seven holes against two. Mr. 
Hilton just managed to beat Mr. H. C. Ellis by one hole in the 
morning, and Mr. Goold in like manner accounted for Mr. H. 
S. Colt, but in the afternoon the Society were victorious all 
along the line. Mr. Bramston’s next appearance was in the 
St. George’s Vase competition, in which he scored 82+ 77 = 1509, 
finishing second to Mr. Robert Maxwell; and he afterwards 
reached the semi-final in the Amateur Championship, where he 
overthrew Mr. A. G. Hogg, Mr. Fred Ballingall, Mr. F. H. A. 
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Booth, and Mr. C. Eric Hambro, losing eventually to Mr. James 
Robb by three and one to play. Later in the year, in September, 
Mr. Laidlay also beat him at Muirfield by five holes, but starting 
at the eighth hole, the ex-amateur champion reeled off eight holes 
in thirty, and was irresistible. But when all is taken into account, 
Mr. Bramston seems destined to occupy a high place, if not the 
very highest, in amateur golf. 

Team matches have been much in evidence of late ; besides 
the competition aiready noticed at Westward Ho! in the 
spring, the Oxford and Cambridge Society embarked on an 
autumn tour, meeting with almost unbroken success. They 
were beaten at Muirfield, where Mr. R. Herbert Johnston had 
chosen a strong side, which included Mr. Leslie Balfour-Melville, 
Mr. Laidlay, Mr. R. Maxwell and Mr. A. M. Ross. A remark- 
able fact was the defeat of Mr. Ross by ten holes at the hands 
of Mr. H. C. Ellis, and Mr. Laidlay’s five-hole victory above 
mentioned over Mr. Bramston ; but on the balance Mr.Johnston’s 
team stood three up at the end of the day. At Luffness, where 
Mr. W. T. Armour was in command of the home side, the 
visitors won by five holes; and, later, were victorious at 
St. Andrews, where Mr. Hull had done his best to secure an 
effective opposition. He was so far successful as to divide the 
honours in the morning, where the play was by singles, but in 
foursomes the Society won by four matches to one. A more 
than ordinarily interesting match was that between Mr. J. L. Low 
and Mr. T. Mansfield Hunter against Mr. Leslie Balfour-Melville 
and Mr. R. Maxwell. The visitors made but one mistake from 
start to finish: although out in 36, they were but two up at 
the turn, and completing the round in 77, could only claim 
victory by the narrow margin of one hole. 

At St. Andrews there was a new departure, the number of 
holes by which each match was won being ignored, and one point 
only scored by the victorious side. Considerable discussion has 
arisen from time to time as to the best method of determining 
the relative strength of teams. It is obvious that a man who has 
been beaten by eight and seven to play has sustained a severer 
drubbing than he who loses by a putt on the last green. But 
if the victor proceeds to lose all the remaining holes, a not 
uncommon occurrence when the strain of the match is over, 
the actual result is the same, whether computed by holes or 
matches. With reference to this point an excellent suggestion 
has been made, of which, however, curiously enough, nobody 
seems to have taken the smallest notice. It is here again 
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brought forward: and if this article should meet the eye of 
Mr. A. C. M. Croome, the experienced secretary of the Oxford 
and Cambridge Society, the present writer would suggest that 
the proposal is not unworthy of his consideration. A corre- 
spondent, writing to a contemporary over the signature ‘ E. B,’ 
lays down the principle that the match proper should score 
more than any holes won in the bye; therefore the mean of 
the match should be scored: thus, 5 up and 4 to play should 


score 4 = 44, 


and byes’ should 
count only } per 
hole. Suppose A. 
wins every hole; 


10+ 8 


2 

(i.) he wins 8 byes 
(ii.) he loses 8 byes : 
he would then score 
9—4 = 5 instead of 
only 2 as at present. 
It is urged that a 
player winning by 5 
and 4, and _ losing 
the last four, is en- 
titled to more credit 
than the man who is all square and one to play, but who wins 
on the last green. Certainly this system would seem to work 
fairly, inasmuch as it gives a more representative value to the 
merits of the two teams. Is it a better plan than the present ? 
We think so. 

To the Amateur Championship, played at Sandwich in May, 
we have already alluded ; had Mr. John Ball, jun., been present 
to defend his title, the competition would have gained in interest. 
Some were inclined to favour the chances of Mr. Robert Maxwell, 
who had just previously tied Mr. Tait’s record score of 155 for 
the St. George’s Vase ; and indeed many look upon him as that 
gentleman’s legitimate successor, the strongest amateur in Scot- 
land. How in 1897 he defeated Mr. John Ball, jun., at Muirfield, 
though not until twenty-three holes had been played, is matter 
of history. Undoubtedly he has all the power of Mr. Tait ; 
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therefore the Sandwich bunkers for him would be mere uncon- 
sidered trifles. But as to his chances, there was a lion in the 
path; Mr. H. H. Hilton could not very readily be explained 
away, notwithstanding Mr. Maxwell’s former victory over him in 
1897. And so in the end it proved, for the two met again, as it 
happened, in the third round, when Mr. Hilton fairly and 
squarely beat his former conqueror, and that too by undeniably 


MISS RHONA ADAIR, LADY CHAMPION 


better play. To ‘puir auld Scotland,’ the nursery of golf, this 
was ‘rather a nasty jar’; in the end, however, a representative 
was found in the person of Mr. James Robb, who carried her 
emblem in the final, as he had carried it before in 1897. There 
had been at least four very tough customers to be accounted for 
ere Mr. Robb reached this position—Mr. A. D, Blyth, Mr. J. E. 
Laidlay, Mr. J. B. Pease, and Mr. J. A. T. Bramston. Mr. 
Hilton’s most formidable antagonists had been Mr. Maxwell and 
Mr. J. Graham, jun., the latter of whom, however, made no sort 
of fight of it with his fellow clubman, being dreadfully ‘ off 
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colour.’ Mr. Robb was completely outplayed by Mr. Hilton to 
such an extent that the second round was devoid of interest, and 
the rose held pride of place for another year. The winner’s 
path to victory was easy; all his matches were won by six, 
seven, or eight holes, save in the case of Mr. Maxwell, whom he 
defeated by four. That he played consistently the best and 
steadiest golf seems admitted by all, and none will begrudge him 
a victory ‘long expected, come at last.’ To have been twice 
Champion but never Amateur Champion was an anomaly that 
stood in need of redress. 

Mr. Hilton was successful in adding another scalp to his 
girdle by winning the Irish Championship at Newcastle, in 
September, though here again the absence of the holder, Mr. 
John Rall, jun., robbed the meeting of some of its interest. The 
final lay between the Amateur Champion and Mr. S. H. Fry, but 
the latter had little chance in a thirty-six hole match. Of all the 
competitors, Mr. F. Ballingall came nearest to Mr. Hilton, who 
only beat him by two and one to play. A very powerful driver, 
this old St. Andrews boy had already made his mark in Ireland, 
having won a competition while still at school, and followed it 
up by another success the next year. 

Miss Rhona Adair carried off chief honours in the Irish 
Ladies’ Championship at Portrush, and added the coping stone 
by winning the Ladies’ Championship at Westward Ho! defeating, 
amongst others, Miss Sybil and Miss Molly Whigham, two of 
the best players in Scotland. The driving power possessed by 
these three ladies is remarkable ; indeed, at Westward Ho! Miss 
M. Whigham on two occasions covered 220 and 221 yards 
respectively. The Lady Champion also smites a very shrewd 
blow. Towards the end of the summer she sampled some of the 
Scottish links, St. Andrews among the number, where she had a 
series of matches with the venerable Nestor of the game, Old 
Tom, who quite held his own, albeit the matches were all of 
the closest. Andrew Kirkaldy, conceding a half, proved too 
strong for Miss Adair. 

Turning from match play to scoring, and glancing at the 
principal meetings, some very brilliant performances have to be 
recorded. Mr. J. E. Laidlay opened the ball by winning the 
New Club Medal at North Berwick with a fine 80: 


Out . 454444454 = 38) _ 2 
Home 445453584 = 42 


But, good as this was, the honours of springtide golf must be 
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held as falling to Mr. Robert Maxwell, who, at the Tantallon 
meeting, accomplished an extraordinarily fine performance. 
The weather was most unpropitious, a boisterous westerly wind 
making it quite impossible to play the nine holes out in figures 
which by any stretch of courtesy could be called decent or 
respectable. When we find Mr. Laidlay requiring 55 and Mr. 
Maxwell 52, we may be sure that a storm was raging as violent 
as any that Prospero and Ariel could have raised between them. 
But Mr. Maxwell came home in a record score—viz., 33, as 
follows : 434433453, and accordingly totalled 85—a gap of no 
fewer than eleven strokes separating him from the second best. 
As being some indication of the elemental fury, it may be added 
that, of sixty-five competitors, only seven succeeded in breaking 
100, Mr. Laidlay requiring 99. Still keeping to North Berwick, 
we find Mr. Laidlay a winner of a challenge medal in the 
summer, with 87 + 84=171, Mr. D. M. Jackson and Mr. R. T. 
Boothby being close at his heels with 172. This success served 
but as a prelude to one of the most remarkable feats ever 
associated with Mr. Laidlay’s name. This was the holing of 
North Berwick links in 73, for the Tantallon Autumn Medal. 
Those who have practical experience of that course will probably 
agree with Mr. Hilton’s verdict that it is the most difficult of all 
greens on which to return a good score. Vardon and Park 
seemed to be playing unexceptionable golf there on the occasion 
of their great match in 1899, yet Vardon required a couple of 
80’s, Park 80 and 84. Winning scores in the strong clubs that 
play there are frequently over 85, so that every consideration 
seems to indicate that this 73 of Mr. Laidlay’s should rank 
as One of the very best feats which even he has ever accomplished. 
In detail it is as follows : 


Out 5444443545 
Home 334354554 = 


The vicissitudes of the game are well exemplified by the fact of 
the same player varying in spring and autumn to the extent of 
26 strokes. 

Noting the fact that Mr. T. Mansfield Hunter sustained his 
Oxford reputation by winning the Honourable Company’s Spring 
Medal at Muirfield with 79, we turn to Hoylake, where almost 
invariably one or other of the triumvirate who monopolise the 
honours has a fresh surprise in store for us. This time, in 
April, it was the turn of Mr. John Graham, jun., who, notwith- 
standing the fact that he had been confined to the house for 
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about a fortnight, came straight down to the tee, and established 
a record for the first nine holes—35 ; returning in 40, his total 
was 75: 

Out . 445344443 

Home 434465545 = 


If anything could enhance the merit of this performance, it was 
the knowledge of the fact that Messrs. Hilton and Charles 
Hutchings had each returned a 79 before he started. But, as so 
often happens at Hoylake, records are set up only like ninepins 
to be bowled over two days afterwards. As a Hilton-Saga 


TAYLOR PUTTING 


might phrase it, there was a man hight Hilton; he was exceeding 
deft withal, and marvellous wholesome of play. It is to be told 
that he fared forth upon the links for his round, and gat through 
with it in 72. Details: 


Home 434344446 = 36 


Two strokes were lost on the last green by the hardest of luck ; 
for, overdriving the hole with a wooden club, where perhaps an 
iron would have done all that was necessary, Mr. Hilton found 
himself severely punished under some railings, and a 4 was 
converted into a 6. Thus, for two days’ play, we have: Mr. 
Hilton, 79+72=151; Mr. John Graham, jun., 75+ 79=154, 
over a course at full championship length. In the summer 
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meeting the Amateur Champion won with 81, Mr. Graham 
second, 84; in autumn the first day Mr. Hilton was first with 
81, Mr. Graham second with 83 ; second day, Mr. Graham first 
with 79, Mr. Hilton second, 81. At the November meeting Mr. 
Hilton was first with 84, on a bad day ; Mr. Holden second, 86; 
Mr. Graham third, 87. Mr. Hilton thus took the lion’s share, 
but Mr. Graham is to be congratulated on his two first prizes. 
St. Andrews spring meeting produced nothing sensational in 
the way of scoring, but a most popular victory was that of Mr. 
J. L. Low, with 83; he was hard pressed by Mr. Charles 


JACK WHITE 


Hutchings, who just failed to tie with him. Oxford was to the 
front in the autumn, in the person of Mr. H. C. Ellis, who won 
King William IV. Medal with 82 ; Mr. Laidlay second, 83, after 
a tie with Mr. R. T. Boothby. Mr. Low won the Glennie 
Medal by one stroke from Mr. Hutchings, who all through the 
year had the bad luck just to miss the prize by a stroke or two. 
Mr. Laidlay finished the season by winning the Honourable 
Company’s Autumn Medal. 

Professional golf suffered to some extent by the absence of 
Harry Vardon during a great part of the year ; a few exhibition 
matches were played of which the most interesting were 
encounters between Herd and Braid, who met at Roundnay, 
Leeds, and again at Cromer: each man winning a match. 
James Kay distinguished himself by beating Braid at Seaton 
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Carew, and Renouf, at Silloth, did well to halve with the 
mighty driver. In tournament play Braid was successful, 
making the most of his opportunities by winning at Musselburgh 
with 151 (White, 153, being second) and sharing first honours 
with Herd at Kilmalcolm, with 144. 

The Open Championship will long be remembered by those 
who had the good fortune to be present. The opinion seemed 
to be prevalent that Vardon’s chances would be adversely 


MR. R. MAXWELL 


affected by his long absence in America, coupled with the fact 
that at St. Andrews he had never exhibited that relentless game 
which on other courses had so often reduced all opposition to 
impotence. He did not arrive in time to familiarise himself 
very completely with the peculiarities of the green, which is 
less adapted to his style of play than the softer courses where 
he carries all before him. Taylor, on the other hand, seemed 
thoroughly at home, though even his preliminary practice gave 
no indication of the brilliant golf which landed him victor by 
the very substantial margin of eight strokes. His four 
rounds were 79, 77, 78, 75: total 309, the last beating the 
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record of 77, first made by young Tommy Morris, and subse- 
quently equalled by Sandy Herd in 1895. In detail it was as 
follows : 


Out . 454455434 = 38) _ 
Home 344544454 = 37J 


Driving a long, low ball, with a great deal of run, Taylor 
followed up his tee shots with superb approaching and putting ; 
his precision was such that for him the proverbial uncertainty 
of the game was simply non-existent, for analysis of his rounds 
discloses the same holes done in par play time after time, save 
now and then when he bettered perfection by a stroke. Had 
Taylor not been in the field, Vardon’s 317 (79, 81, 80, 77) 
would have been sufficiently remarkable, being five strokes in 
front of Braid, who was third with 322, the score with which 


75° 


4 Taylor won in 1895. The Romford man was certainly the 
2 longest driver in the field, but a fatal inability to hole out his 
- short putts ruined his chances of success. He is a delightful 
& player to watch; his tee shots against the wind, and his 
ae powerful cleek and iron driving impress the spectator for the 
nonce, yet it is to be remembered that the battle is not always 
- to the strong. Jack White, who was fourth (323), maintained 
ee his high reputation, while W. Auchterlonie and W. Park were 


fifth and sixth respectively. It is worthy of note that the six 
prize winners had all been either first or second in previous 
Championships. Of the amateurs, Mr. Maxwell was best, with 
329, being seventh on the list. 

Later in the year Taylor and Vardon fought their battle 
over again in America, at Wheaton, Illinois, where Vardon 
turned the tables on the Champion, but only by two strokes in 
the four rounds, 313 and 315 being the respective totals. Few 
would care to decide the question of supremacy as between 
these two men: most would claim for them a shade of 
superiority over all others. Vardon’s reputation is world wide, 
and justly so, Taylor, with recovered health, at which we all 
rejoice, is a finer golfer than ever; with him, as Nestor says of 
Hector : 


Dexterity so obeying appetite 
That what he will he does, and does so much 
That proof is called impossibility. 


CONCERNING HOCKEY 


BY C. D. McMILLIN 


ALTHOUGH the game of hockey has been rapidly gaining ground 
in England during the last few years, its popularity has been 


almost entirely confined to those who play it; and it might 
perhaps be said that no game can take a really important place 
in the national life until it has proved its ability to draw spectators. 
Hitherto, hockey has had little success in this respect, and the 
reason is not far to seek. At first sight it is not a game which 
offers many attractions to the crowd. It is played at a season 
of the year when standing about is often unpleasant; and 
although football has overcome the obstacles of wet boots and 
a foggy sky, it has done so principally because of the broad 
spectacular effects of the game. Every one can follow a football 
match ; its main methods are clear and vigorous, and the ball is 
bulky and obvious; but hockey is a game of niceties evasive to 
the eye, and the ball, which is an ordinary cricket ball, painted 
white, is too small to be easily seen, especially when the play is on 
the far side of the ground. Ata cricket match, one may reason- 
ably expect the season to be one of clear and sunny weather ; the 
batsman is in a position conspicuous and defined ; the fieldsmen 
are sufficiently separated from one another for every movement 
to be appreciated. But with hockey all these conditions are 
altered. It is played on a heavy opaque afternoon, threatened 
by quickly gathering darkness, by twenty-two rapidly moving 
batsmen, half a dozen of whom may play the ball in as many 
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seconds. Considerable quickness of eye and some familiarity 
with the game are necessary if the spectator is to enjoy it, and 
the frequent shouts which greet a catch off a ‘bump-ball’ at 
Lord’s prove that the ordinary spectator is neither quick of eye 
nor ready of judgment. 

Still, given a fine day, and men with the true instinct and 
appreciation of sport, and hockey is a grand game both to play 
and to watch. A very small increase in the public’s knowledge 
of the main features of the game would probably soon augment 
the attendance at the better matches. The skill of a good 
hockey-player is a delightful thing to see; his manipulation of the 
stick, and his command over the ball, are altogether admirable. 
Such is his ease in stopping and passing, that he might be playing 
with a tennis racquet instead of a hooked stick, two inches in 
width, of which only one side must touch the ball. The com- 
plexity of his art is manifold, and full of variety: he is a 
cricketer, a juggler, and a sprinter all in one. Hockey is, 
indeed, with the possible exception of Lacrosse, the fastest 
game now played. The bulk of the football makes it a slow 
traveller, but the hockey ball comes off the stick with the 
swiftness of a low volley at rackets. And hockey has this 
advantage over football, that the hockey-player can devote his 
feet entirely to speed, while the ‘footer-man’ has to carry 
the ball along with him, and is thus perpetually hampered in 
dribbling. Cricket, too, is surpassed by hockey in one notable 
respect ; in the winter game you can never be bowled first 
ball. Indeed, as an eminent hockey enthusiast once remarked, 
‘You get thirty-five minutes batting in the first half, and a 
further thirty-five in the second, and you can’t get out.’ This, 
to the man in search of keen participation in a game and of 
active exercise, is an added charm. Its opportunities are un- 
limited and increasing ; when one chance is lost another occurs, 
and the player can retrieve a mistake within a few seconds of 
making it. 

There is no doubt that the development of the game in 
England owes much to the popularity of Association football, 
for it is played on almost the same lines. The places in the 
field are identical in the two games, and the same principles of 
attack and defence hold good. The style of the dribble is 
the same, the hockey stick being of course substituted for the 
toe, and the method of passing is very similar. The sole duty 
of the forwards is to attack, and to do this they must penetrate 
their opponent’s, defence. This can best be done by com- 
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bined play, for an individual ‘dribble’ is almost certain to be 
stopped by the three half-backs or the two full-backs. 

The game is capable of so much finesse that a volume 
would be needed to describe it; a few notes, however, may 
help the reader to appreciate its possibilities. 

The five forwards attack in ‘open order ’—in line—about 
ten to fifteen yards apart. They must show dash, they must 
gather the ball with their sticks, and get off with it at once, for 
delay in starting will bring the enemy upon them in the person 
of an alert half-back ; delay also enables the other half-backs 
to get back and strengthen their defence. The chief rules for 
a forward are; never hesitate ; never pass the ball until you 
have drawn one of your opponents to check you; then pass 
with a crisp shot to a fellow forward, and leave him to take the 
ball on. You have done your part: you have put an opponent 
out of action. The forward must also learn to do everything 
at full speed, and if a pass is coming towards him to meet it 
rather than wait for it. He must take lightning glances at the 
opposing defence, whether he is dribbling the ball or not ; he 
must note the position, so that he may pass to an unmarked 
man, or see the best way to get through the defence and score 
a goal. He must always be up with the line of forwards, and 
always in his place, so that his partners may know where to 
find him without looking. In dribbling and passing he has to 
learn by practice how to get ‘touch’ and ‘command’ over the 
ball ; how to avoid the ‘hit and rush’ tactics. When within 
the striking circle he must shoot at goal at once, and never 
delay his shot because he is in an awkward position ; the next 
moment it may be too late. The duty of the half-backs is two- 
fold : to assist the forwards in attack, and to share in defence. 
Of the three half-backs, the centre-half has the most important 
and difficult post. The game seems to turn on him as ona 
pivot, He it is who often initiates attacks, when his side is 
being pressed, by a timely pass out to one of his wing forwards. 
By reason of his central position he can send the ball up to 
any of his own forwards, and yet he has to keep his eye upon 
the three inside forwards on the opposite side, and especially 
upon the centre forward. He must be back (if he can 
manage to get there) to intercept the swift passes from the 
wing forwards, and to prevent the centre-forward from bang- 
ing the ball into the net, as it comes flying across the goal 
mouth. Being surrounded by the enemy there would be 
some excuse for him if he lost his head in the crowd, but 
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he must be cool and quick even when pressed. The duties 
of the other two half-backs are similar to those of the centre- 
half, except that their attention is mainly devoted to checking 
the opposing wing forwards. They also, by swift darts, inter- 
cept passes intended for the opposing forwards, and quickly 
transfer them to forwards of their own side. The right and 
left half pay particular attention to the outside forwards, pre- 
venting them as far as possible from centring, even if this 
means leaving the inside forward unmarked. The two full-backs 
will watch these; but a good half-back will always take a 
general view of the game, and notice from which particular 
forward or quarter skilled attack is most often threatened, and, 
leaving an indifferent player practically unmarked, will concen- 
trate himself upon the special cause of danger. Combination 
between the two full-backs is if anything more important than 
between forwards. They should have a perfect knowledge of 
each other’s play, for a misunderstanding between them often 
means a lost game. To see a good pair of backs playing well 
together is perhaps the quintessence of the game. You can 
discern the fine judgment they display in never dashing at the 
ball unless they are sure of being there before the opposing 
forward ; or the way in which one of them will dash for a forward 
in order to make him pass, well knowing that the pass will be 
intercepted by his own ally. Or again, when sorely pressed, 
they will stand on the circle line, and by determined play 
manage to keep the ball out of the circle, for only from within 
that line can a goal be scored. Practically the whole duty of 
a full-back is to defend, but a clever back will often make a 
fine opening for his side by judiciously clearing or passing to 
an unmarked man rather than clearing into touch. In addition 
to using his stick, the goal-keeper (and the goal-keeper only) is 
entitled to kick the ball. He is the last hope when every one 
else is passed, and it is probably useless to offer any counsels 
of perfection or rules for the making of a good goal-keeper, for 
he is indeed born, not made. 

Probably the best qualifications for a good hockey-player 
are those contained in a combination of skill in cricket and 
‘soccer, with youth and pace added. We say youth advisedly, 
for the days are past when a man could say ‘When I get too 
old for football I shall try hockey.’ Indeed, a man rarely 
becomes a good player late in life ; the old-fashioned ‘ go-as- 
you-please’ game has given place altogether to the fast, exacting 
play of the younger generation. And, even though the crowd 
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be slow to come, what does it matter to the true enthusiast ? 
‘The game’s the thing,’ and he is a poor sportsman who takes 
up sport for the sake of the cheap cheers of a sixpenny gallery. 
To check a rush of opposing forwards, to intercept a rattling 
pass, to feel the stick bend in your hand as the ball flies like 
lightning to the goal—this is the end of every man's desire.’ 
And the truest lover of hockey is the player who would defend 
his game only too gladly from the risks and contaminations 
of the modern craze for gate-money and an audience. These 
things have spoilt one fine game and are like to spoil another. 
May they be long absent from the youngest and most whole- 
hearted of their rivals. 


| 


ON A RIVER IN NORWAY 


BY LADY EVELYN COBBOLD 


A LOVELY grey morning in Norway, a pool in perfect order on 
the famous river Rauma, a boatman who knows every deep 


and shallow in the pool, what more could the heart of fishing 
mortal desire? Round me is ranged some of the finest scenery 
in this most beautiful country ; the Romsdal Hoorn towered 
his mighty head five thousand feet above me, while on the 
right rose the jagged peaks of the Troll Tinderne. At that 
moment soft grey clouds veiled their tops from view ; those 
tops from whose fantastic shapes they doubtless derived their 
name of ‘Witches’ Peaks.’ The most daring Alpine climber 
would not venture their ascent. The precipices fall sheer in 
many places for fifteen hundred feet; now and again great 
avalanches of snow roll from their heights with a noise like 
thunder and precipitate themselves into the valley beneath, 
often bringing rocks and stones down with them, and woe 
betide any goats or cattle who have strayed too near and are 
feeding in apparent security below. 

The early morning air was fresh and cool, and as I 
emerged, full of hopeful expectation, from the little wooden 
house which lies on the left bank of the river, I fell in with a 
very ancient servitor who rejoiced in the name of Ole Fiva, 
and who assured me that everything was ‘very much good’ for 
fishing. Many a good fish has old Ole gaffed in these waters, 
and now that his day is over he loves to tell the tale, but above 
all he enjoys the recital of how, on one occasion, when a 
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veritable monster of the deep was nearly brought to land, he 
feared to gaff, believing it to be inhabited by some evil spirit, 
and one of the largest salmon ever hooked was lost, whilst old 
Ole said his prayers in fear and trembling on the bank. But 
Tosten, my boatman, has called me, ‘ Missis, make haste, sun 
coming quick!’ So I took my fifteen-foot split-cane rod, and 
selected a small ‘Silver Doctor’ fly under his advice. 

The river here was about eighty yards wide, clear and 


ROMSDAL HOORN 


green, very unlike our Scotch rivers. A quarter of a mile 
above us roared a magnificent foss, and outside the pool the 
current ran swift and strong. The pool was a deep one, but 
part of it was dead water and very difficult to fish. We pushed 
off in the boat from shore, and I cast my best for the first ten 
minutes, but already my inexperienced arms were beginning to 
ache when I felt a gentle nibble at my fly. There was a 
moment of intense anxiety—but no, he was not to be tempted. 
I sat down in the boat and waited two long anxious minutes, 
which seemed an eternity, then rose and cast again. This time 
I felt a quiver down my rod which thrilled me to my finger tips. 
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A snatch ; I struck—my rod. bent in a beautiful curve—oh, 
delicious moment! he was hooked, and my line was running out. 

‘Sit down, missis, sit down,’ called out my trusty boatman, 
whereupon I obeyed orders and the fun began. Was it fun 
when I felt him running out with over a hundred yards of line ? 
What a fish he must be! I could not stop him and had now 
only fifty yards of backing left: ‘Row, Tosten, row for your 
life after him!’ and down the pool we went to the very tail 
before I could get a pull at him. Slowly I began to wind him 
up, but for every yard I wound in he took two out. Still, with 
patience and perseverance, I brought him back into the pool 
and my boatman got a view of him as he jagged, jagged, at my 
line. ‘Very much big fish, I tink about forty pounds,’ were 
Tosten’s words, and they filled me with renewed strength. To 
hook and play a forty-pound salmon for my first fish—what luck 
I am in !—if only I can land him! ‘ Duffer’s luck’ some people 
rudely call it. The jagging stopped at last and gave my weary 
arms a much-needed rest ; in the meantime my husband had 
appeared on the scene and shouted to me from the bank that I 
must try to keep him in the pool if possible as there is a strong 
and rapid current outside. Trusting in the staying powers of my 
good rod, we rowed slowly up to the head of the pool and in 
the innocence of my heart I imagined he was going to allow 
me to land. I had long lost all feeling in my left arm, but now, 
believing the worst to be over and that the fish must be tired 
out, I slowly reeled him in and began to gloat in anticipation 
over my quarry. I have only to land and bring him to the 
bank—Tosten must not miss him with the gaff—whirr! whirr ! 
out flew my line again! We followed him a short distance and 
managed to stop him, but it was quite impossible to bring him 
in; he sulked at the bottom, where he lay a dead weight on my 
aching arms, occasionally giving a sharp jag to show me that 
he would not have any liberties taken with him. After about 
ten minutes his mighty majesty decided to move into another 
pool, and, fighting me every inch of it, slowly and irresistibly 
made his way into Langholmen, Tosten, I, and the boat follow- 
ing meekly. I only prayed that he would not take us on 
into Lernesset, for beneath that pool raged an angry foss which 
meant certain destruction. The stream was carrying us at 
such a pace that it gave me a chance of winding up, and | 
wound away for dear life, when suddenly ... what could 
have happened? oh! cruel luck, the reel had jammed and | 
could wind no further. Jn desperation | pulled in the line 
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with my hand and told Tosten to land me on the bank, where 
I saw my husband, who had run down to meet me, and hoped 
he would be able to move the reel. But Tosten rowed too fast to 
the land, the fish took another run, alas! my reel would zo¢ move, 
a terrific strain which even the best of Farlowe’s treble gut 
could not stand—and my fish was gone ! 


Much sympathy greeted me from all sides, and I verily 
believe that Tosten’s grief was as great as mine—poor old man, 
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he was even more exhausted than I was. As for me, as I 
sadly reviewed the events of the last forty minutes, I felt like a 
general who had lost his army. I had lost a mighty monster, 
and, though I may fish for many years to come, his equal I 
shall probably never meet again. 

It was not till I had breakfasted, lunched, ‘ tead,’ and dined, 
that I recovered sufficient heart to try my luck again, and 
resolved to fish Nedré Fiva, a large picturesque pool of about 
three acres of water, where the fish may come anywhere. It 
is beneath a foss, and looks as if it might hold any number of 
fish, but, as a matter of fact, it does not fulfil its promise. I 
had been supplied with another reel, and was careful to see 
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that it was in good working order. Having involuntarily 
bequeathed my ‘Silver Doctor’ as a souvenir to my antagonist 
of the morning, I tied on a‘ Manchester Swell,’ that gaudiest of 
gaudy flies, which I felt sure no salmon could resist. It was 
barely eight o’clock, but a newly arrived friend was so anxious 
to see a fish caught, that we settled not to wait for Tosten, with 
whom I had made an assignation at nine o’clock ; so I shouldered 
my rod and we walked down to the pool, where we impressed 
into our service Knut Nora, the ferry-man, who lived close by, 
and spoke not a word of English. Nedré Fiva is a pool that 
can only be fished from a boat, and is so large that we think 
harling will be the least fatiguing method of fishing it. Letting 
out thirty yards of line, we sat down and awaited results, while 
Knut rowed us up and down. We had fished half the pool 
when there was a vigorous ‘rug,’ and once more I was hard at 
work with a fish on. He went off with about fifty yards of 
my line, and then proceeded to give short runs and jumps that 
tried my hold of him sorely. However, the fly remained in his 
mouth, and he soon got tired of that game and allowed me to 
tow him out of the stream across to the bank, where we landed. 
I was rapidly reeling him in all this time, and now shouted to 
Knut for the gaff. Alas! he only stared at me. Did he not 
understand? Surely even a ferry-man would know that a fish 
required gaffing before eating? One awful moment, and it 
dawned on me that there was no gaff with us. In the hurry 
and excitement of trying a new pool we had left it behind. 
What was to be done? The ferry-man laughed in _ the 
irritating way that Norwegians have when they see us in 
inexplicable difficulties. At last the light of intelligence 
dawned on Knut’s features, and with an ‘ah’ of comprehension 
he set off in the direction of the house, presumably to fetch 
a gaff. My fish by now was fairly tractable, but fearing 
that if left to rest he would recover his strength and take 
me out into the stream again, where there was now no means 
of following him, I set to work to tow him up and down the 
twenty yards of open ground, clear of trees, where we had 
landed. 

Backwards and forwards I trudged with him, splashing 
knee deep through a bog at every turn, the tired fish close to 
shore following meekly, while my friend sat on the bank and 
laughed at us both. After a few more turns on the river bank, 
my fish, which was a small one, probably weighing twelve 
pounds, began to show signs of mutiny, and I feared I was 
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tiring myself more than him. There was a sly look in his eye 
which boded mischief, and still no sign of Knut Nora. 

A sharp tug, and my fish is out with my line and making for 
the stream. I reeled him back relentlessly, and as he neared the 
shore, I cried to my friend, ‘Try and catch him.’ The fish at 
this moment presented a glorious opportunity, and my friend 
made an ineffectual grab at where his waist should be. Alas! 
we had neither of us ever heard of tailing a fish—one splash, 
and he was off, and my fly dangled in the air. By the waters 
of Nedré Fiva we sat down and wept, and I tried to think: 


’Tis better to have hooked and lost, 
Than never to have hooked at all. 


It was after nine o’clock as I wearily made my way once 
more to Tofte, the pool in which I had hooked my morning 
fish. There was a pink glow on the topmost point of the 
Romsdal Hoorn, a reflection from the evening sun, which had 
now disappeared behind the mountains of the west. The light 
was again reflected in the pool below, and was not the best for 
fishing ; so I left my rod for a while with Tosten, and walked 
on to Langholmen to review the scene of the disaster and to 
wonder if my fish were still there, and how he was getting on 
and digesting my ‘Silver Doctor.’ As much reflection did not 
tend to raise my spirits, I returned to Tofte to put my luck again 
to the test. By this time the glow of the sunset had faded, and 
a grey mackerel sky had taken its place. I changed my fly for 
the largest and gayest I could find, a vulgar monster with 
much yellow about him. Time proved me right in my selection, 
as very shortly there was a good pull at my line. I have come 
to the conclusion that the feel of a pull is the acme of bliss in 
fishing until the gaff is in the fish’s side —the rest is one of those 
pleasures which are too nearly akin to pain. This fish behaved 
in a most gentlemanly manner, and after ten minutes’ play I was 
able to land, and shortly after—oh! supreme moment—he 
was gaffed. We weighed him at once—sixteen pounds—not to 
be despised, and a good clean fish, just come up with the sea- 
lice on him. I had the luck to land two more fish that night, 
one weighing fourteen pounds, and a grilse ; they were certainly 
some consolation, and helped to fill the aching void left by the 
monster of the morning. Dear Tofte! the scene of my first 
defeat and first triumph, you will always be the pool par excellence 
for me, and Tosten the best and most sympathetic of boatmen. 


WALKING UP PARTRIDGES 


BY H. T. INMAN 


THE majority of partridge shooters in this country walk up 
their birds in stubble and in roots after the manner of their 
fathers before them. Pointers and setters, it is true, are rarely 
used, but the sportsman seeks the game he shoots. The modern 
system of driving, which has been invented to counterbalance 
the advantages given to the birds by machine-cut crops, is not 
suited to ordinary requirements. It needs an extensive area, a 
certain number of guns, and a small army of beaters under 
skilled guidance. It is consequently too expensive for the 
average purse, and can only be carried out in a very modified 
form on the average shooting-ground. For every sportsman 
who habitually shoots driven birds it may safely be asserted 
there are nine who follow the old method. These, moreover, 
consist largely of professional and commercial men, who snatch 
a weekly holiday from a busy life; and to them the exercise 
and pleasure of a good day’s walk in the country, with the added 
excitement of sport, is infinitely preferable to the more indolent 
though more difficult art of killing driven birds. But the walking 
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up system has this terrible drawback: it makes the birds so 
wild after a few weeks that they are almost unapproachable ; 
and by the time the ordinary sportsman has disposed of the few 
pheasants on his ground, he has to fall back for sport during 
the remaining months on the ubiquitous and fortunately prolific 
cotton-tail. 

No remedy has been discovered to make the partridge lie to 
the gun, except the kite ; and as this is used for the purpose of 
frightening the birds into hedges and otherwise influencing them 
by terror, it will scarcely be adopted before the ordinary means 
of approach have been abandoned as hopeless. _ Birds frightened 
by a kite will necessarily be wilder than before. The question, 
then, to be considered is whether sport cannot be obtained in 
the early days of September in a way less disturbing to the 
coveys on the ground than that usually adopted. 

‘he mischief is done during the opening days of the season, 
and, if we may be pardoned so sweeping an assertion, it is done 
by a direct contravention of the most fully established principles 
of partridge shooting. Any one who walks about a farm during 
August will find the coveys as a rule approachable : the sudden 
whirr sets the sportman’s nerves tingling with pleasant anticipa- 
tions ; as days go on the birds naturally grow in strength and 
cunning, and the harvesting of their accustomed cover has a 
disturbing influence. But long after the birds begin to leave a 
field as soon as the gunners enter it, the farmer and his labourers 
will tell you that they frequently allow them to walk and work 
within gunshot without showing alarm. Every one, in fact, will 
admit that the birds soon learn to distinguish between sportsmen 
and farm hands. The partridge is doubtless a bird of great 
intelligence and of. extraordinary vigour and vitality. It pos- 
sesses every quality a sportsman can desire, and is worthy of his 
best endeavours. But the feature which is insufficiently con- 
sidered in practice, though fully acknowledged in theory, is its 
individuality. The sportsman has to deal with certain birds all 
through the season ; the coveys born on the property remain 
there, and with the exception of the boundary birds which cross 
to and fro, he comes into contact with no others ; each covey 
has its sleeping-place, its feeding-ground, and its place of shelter 
from disturbance and danger ; these resorts are only changed 
in obedience to the instinct of self-preservation. So that a 
careful observer will soon learn to recognise each covey on his 
ground, and will generally know the line of flight each will take 
when flushed. 
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On these characteristics of partridge life the accepted prin- 
ciples of partridge shooting are based, and they are summarised 
in the twofold instruction, ‘Mark your birds and follow them.’ 
Every sportsman will at once proclaim himself an adherent of 
this creed; its wisdom is as fully accepted as any other deduction 
of long and universal experience, and is as little followed. 
Unfortunately, as some one has observed, there is a deal of 
human nature in man ; and this human nature is largely biased 
by a tendency to act in a way contrary to what is known to be 
the best. 

A correspondent in 7he Field a short time ago called atten- 
tion to the frequency with which birds were put up out of shot 
by some ill-timed remark : the human voice is known to be a 
certain means of putting birds on the gaz vive, and yet the man 
who can restrain his tongue until he reaches a safe place is a 
rarity. Walking across a stubble-field in extended line, you hear 
some one call out ‘ Mark !’ ; all the other coveys within hearing 
also hear the word, and they ‘mark’ in another sense : in the 
roots the first volley is accompanied by a series of ejaculations 
from its perpetrators, such as ‘I got a brace!’ ‘ That’s a runner!’ 
‘Mark that bird, it’s going to tower,’ or ‘ Well, I’m blessed!’ 
and the other birds lying hid in that cover attach their own 
meaning to these various sayings. Even the ordinarily reticent 
labourer, who is plodding along under a varied assortment of 
fur and feather, is heard at times giving vent to excited gurglings ; 
the commonest explanation is, perhaps, that he has seen a rabbit 
go into a hedge two fields off, or that he has caught sight of | 
‘an old hare,’ which same ‘ old hare’ is indicating at a very safe 
distance that ‘she’ has caught sight of the ‘ thin’ extended line. 
But we have wandered from our subject in order to illustrate 
the fact that the sportman’s practice does not accord with his 
theory ; and on this basis we wish to examine his practice, not 
his theory, during the early shooting days, and see whether it 
is through any fault of his that birds become wild so quickly. 

Let us describe the ordinary methods of a shooting-party 
on the first of September. Arrived on the ground, the guns, 
with a beater or two, proceed to one of the boundaries and 
walk the fields methodically towards the nearest patch of roots 
or clover: the first covey that rises pays toll for its rash con- 
fidence, and some of the lucky ones, as they are reaching the 
limit of range, receive unpleasant reminders from second barrels 
or outside guns that a new chapter of their lives has been 
opened. In their as yet unenlightened innocence the frightened 
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remnant proceeds to its accustomed shelter in the neighbouring 
cover, and, having been marked down, is left for a time, until 
the intervening ground has been carefully walked over. The 
theory, ‘Mark your birds and follow them,’ is observed to the 
extent that they were marked, as far as possible, from the 
shooting-line, and they would be followed in due course. 
Now, it is the first of September, and every one feels that this 
covey of birds will be found again later on, and that it will lie 
after its fright until the gunners again walk into it, so that it is all 
right. Moreover, the probability is that there is another covey 
or two within ‘the sphere of influence’ of the particular cover 
for which they are making, and these ought not to be left 
behind. The methodical plan is accordingly resumed and all 
the fields are carefully beaten towards the roots ; every covey 
on that portion of the farm is flushed and shot into ; the second 
barrels and outside guns again contribute their pellets to the 
skins of the distant lucky ones, and the bag begins to assume 
satisfactory proportions; in the field of roots still further 
execution is done, more are added to the bag, more go away 
with a stinging warning that men with guns are not to be trifled 
with ; and if it were not for the habit of rising in coveys, the 
birds would have a poor chance on this first day of their new 
experience. 

Having finished the roots, the party proceeds to work 
another part of the farm in the same methodical way from 
boundary to cover, and with the same results; again every 
covey is flushed, shot into, thinned, and left with some 
wounded. In the course of the day probably every field on 
the estate is walked over; every covey has received its first 
painful lesson of the warfare that has now begun; and there 
are few coveys that do not contain birds which have received 
something more than mental impressions of the conduct of the 
new species of biped, which walks in an extended line, makes a 
great noise, inflicts severe pain, and is altogether a phenomenon 
to be carefully looked out for and avoided. From the sports- 
man’s point of view the day has been a success. Birds plentiful 
and not too wild; a satisfactory number of cartridges have 
been used ; a good bag, pleasant company, sufficient exercise ; 
on the whole, a day to be marked with a white stone has 
been added to the stores of his memory. In a week’s time, or 
it may be less, the process is repeated in exactly the same way : 
the coveys see the same extended line walking across the fields 
in the same way, making the same noise, inflicting the same 
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pain ; and they very soon show that their lessons have not been 
unheeded. Some of them begin to rise at a greater distance, 
and the reply to this is that some of the sportsmen begin to 
take longer shots. I feel sure that a large number of those 
who shoot either don’t know, or won’t recognise, the space 
over which the shot of an ordinary gun spreads between fifty 
and eighty yards. We have all seen wonderful long shots, and 
have heard the chorus of praise when a bird or even a hare 
has fallen as ‘dead as mutton’ at eighty yards: the real 
element of success in the shot was the intrusion of a single 
pellet in a vital spot, due almost entirely to luck, the sole 
merit of the shooter being that be held his gun sufficiently 
straight to enable the charge to cover his quarry; in ninety- 
nine cases out of a hundred the bird or animal would have 
gone away wounded. 

But there is no need to take these extreme cases. With an 
ordinary twelve-bore a bird will get away five times out of six 
at any distance beyond sixty yards ; and no shot ought to be 
fired which would not in the majority of cases bring down the 
bird if the aim was good. In partridge shooting the use of 
long shots is more serious than in any other, because the part- 
ridge flies in coveys; and however much we may try to pick 
out outside birds, it is seldom that there are not others within 
the area reached by the shot when more than fifty yards off ; 
and, of course, between fifty and eighty this area is enormously 
increased, whilst the power to wound remains. Every sports- 
man should try his gun on a sufficiently large target at varying 
distances between forty and eighty yards, because he will thereby 
acquire knowledge which will be invaluable to him, not only 
with reference to wounding game, but in connection with the 
care he should use in firing when dogs or men are in front of 
him. 

If there is any truth in the description given above of the 
ordinary method of conducting partridge shooting in the early 
days of September, it is scarcely surprising that birds become 
rapidly unapproachable. The early bags contain representatives 
of every covey on the estate, and consequently there are none left 
later on in that state of ignorance which is bliss to the sports- 
men. And now that the birds are becoming wild, and methodical 
beating is only rewarded by the sight of distant coveys skimming 
hedges, the early lessons of childhood begin to assert themselves, 
and much more trouble is taken in ‘ marking and following’ ; 
the possible coveys left behind are not heeded, because they 
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would almost certainly get up out of shot ; so a covey once 
up is marked and followed. But it is too late: the birds have 
received their lesson, and following them is only occasionally 
successful. The mischief was done on the first day ; the easy 
unintelligent shooting on that day was bought at a very dear 
price ; the prospects of the whole season were injured by the 
ruthless indifference as to what coveys the bag was made from. 
I don’t mean to say that any party of shooters can be expected 
to let a covey rise within shot without salting them ; but what 
should rejoice a sportsman most at the close of each day, and 
more especially in the early days, is that his sport has been 
obtained from a few coveys and a large part of his ground has 
been undisturbed. And there is no doubt that, if this method 
is adopted from the very beginning, more sport will be got, 
more birds bagged, and more satisfaction received. In the first 
place, the sooner the owner of the shoot becomes acquainted 
with his coveys the better. If he can walk over his ground a 
few times in August without a gun and observe the localities 
frequented by different coveys, he will acquire useful knowledge ; 
he will associate certain coveys with certain fields, and know 
pretty well where they are at certain times. But supposing he 
lives at a distance and cannot do this, he can avoid disturbing 
every field each time he shoots ; at least he can try to get his 
sport without methodically disturbing the whole ground. He 
can practise what he and all sportsmen acknowledge to be 
the true method; he can mark and follow his birds from the 
beginning. 

Let us picture for a moment the plan of campaign on the 
first of September from this point of view. Instead of taking 
the beaters with the guns, the master places them in carefully 
selected hedges, which command the probable flight of the first 
covey. Everything depends on very accurate marking. It is 
not enough to know that the birds have gone to a particular 
field of roots or patch of clover; the exact spot in the cover 
on which they settled must be known. The sooner the guns can 
reach this spot the better, because nothing flurries birds more 
than being quickly disturbed ; but there are one or two things 
to be considered first: the captain of the shoot must have a 
clear notion in his mind as to the best direction in which to try 
and drive the birds ; the shape of the ground, the direction of 
the wind, and the distance of the boundary will be the main 
points to consider ; having settled this, he will have to move his 
markers, so that he may receive accurate information as to their 
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next resting-place ; and then he will arrange his guns in the 
way most likely to accomplish his object. Being the first of 
September, he will probably walk right into this covey in shelter 
and take another toll; and it is to be hoped that long shots at 
the retreating birds will be refrained from on this and every 
succeeding shooting day. They are the most unsatisfactory 
feature of a day’s shoot, and do more to injure future prospects 
than anything else. On this occasion it will probably be found 
that one or two birds will separate from the rest and seek 
shelter alone ; these will, of course, be carefully marked down 
whilst the main body is again followed, the same precautions 
as before being observed. If the covey can again be quickly 
disturbed and shot into, the birds will almost certainly become 
bewildered and lose all cohesion, when careful marking will 
enable the gunners easily to account for them. In the early 
part of the season especially, and to a large extent all through 
the season, single birds under the influence of fright lie like 
stones and offer an easy prey to the sportsman. 

Naturally the course of true sport does not always run as 
smoothly as here described. The birds occasionally score a 
success, and leave the sportsmen mopping their brows and 
thinking bad words ; the boundary fence is a fertile source of 
annoyance, and partridges seem to have an uncanny knowledge 
of its exact situation ; but this is all a part of the game. It is 
an absolute fact, admitted by all, that partridges do not fly far ; 
that by carefully marking their settlement and quickly following 
them they can be bustled; that after one or two bustlings 
they become bewildered ; that once bewildered they separate, 
and that separated they are easily approached. Moreover, it 
is acknowledged that the whole process of pitting yourself 
against one particular covey is replete with the excitement the 
sportsman loves. As you approach the known place of settle- 
ment you are on tenter-hooks lest any undue noise on your 
part should flush them prematurely: when you know you are 
within gun-shot your nerves are so highly strung that the sudden 
whirr of their rising almost destroys your power of aim; and 
this goes on during the whole pursuit, so that the quantity of 
emotion infinitely exceeds all that can be produced by walking 
across fields on the chance of running up against an unknown 
covey. 

And suppose the partridge wins the trick, by playing the 
boundary fence or by sheer superior skill ; you have had your 
sport and your exercise, and you feel that the return match 
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is still to come; at any rate, this feeling will come when the 
first little ruffling has subsided and the boundary fence has lost 
the adjective you were tempted to add to it. On the other 
hand, you will sometimes win the trick—more often than not, let 
us say. Then comes the joy of the victor. First and foremost, 
you have triumphed over a plucky and intelligent opponent ; 
you have outmanceuvred a skilful player ; by the sweat of your 
brow you have followed the suggestions of your intellect, and a 
well-filled bag of bonny brown birds attests the fact ; you have 
had a most enjoyable two or three hours sport, due not to 
luck but to a careful observation of the rules of the game, for 
which you deserve no small credit. And best of all, on mature 
consideration, your sport has only injured the future prospects 
of the shoot to the extent of the number of partridges you 
have bagged from one covey—you can’t have your cake and 
eat it too. But as far as the other coveys go, which under the 
other system will all have been disturbed and shot into, they 
remain for another day ; even those which you have flushed 
in following your covey have been allowed to go away 
unharmed, and have learned from the impunity they have 
experienced not to distrust you for the future. No ground, 
not even roots and clover, has been disturbed, except that over 
which your covey has taken you. At any rate, if the birds that 
are left do become wild, your conscience is free. They have 
neither bee: thinned nor wounded, and yet you have had sport 
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THE ELDER’S ROUND 


BY EDWIN BRYAN 


IF you have never visited the links of Kilwellan, you have still 
a treat in store. Hoylake men know them well, and at Easter 
and Whitsuntide the boat from Liverpool to Belfast brings 
over many a party of golfers glad to renew their acquaintance 
with the charming little watering-place on the shores of County 
Down. To begin with, the course is a fine one. The turf is 
excellent, and the lies are good, provided you keep straight. 
There is plenty of variety too, for no two holes are at all 
alike, which cannot be said of some more famous links. And 
the seventh hole is perhaps the prettiest pitch shot in all golf. 

Kilwellan is by no means a duffer’s paradise, for you will 
meet with severe punishment if you go off the line, and the 
sand-hills are high and the bunkers deep, so that if you manage 
safely to surmount the ‘ Alps’ and the ‘Himalayas’ and the 
‘Matterhorn, and escape that dreadful ‘ Purgatory’ bunker at 
the second last hole, and find that your card shows a net 80, 
you may deservedly treat yourself to whiskey and soda at the 
club-house, and consider that you have a ‘2 to 1 on’ chance 
for the medal. 

But the whole charm of Kilwellan does not lie in the golf. 
The little village crowded in between the sea and the huge 
hump of Slievemore has a beauty of situation hard to surpass. 
If you don’t golf, and are fond of climbing, there is the whole 
Mourne range for you to choose from, with many bits where 
you can conveniently break your neck, if you are so minded. 
If you wish to cycle or walk there are good roads in plenty 
running through lovely scenery. You will find at Kilwellan 
that former rarity in Ireland, as excellent an hotel as any man 
could desire. And on a clear May morning, with perhaps an 
exhilarating suspicion of frost in the air, if you take your stand 
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on the second green, and look first along the sweeping curve of 
Dundrum Bay and watch the white breakers rolling up the 
yellow sand ; and then seaward, and catch the Isle of Man 
faintly outlined on the horizon ; and then mountain-ward, and 
see Slievemore and Slieve na-geeha soaring grandly out of their 
dappled belt of pine and larch, with the gloomy Black Valley 
cutting up between them ; and then inland, and feast your eyes 
on the flooding billows of yellow gorse: then indeed you will 
feel—and particularly if you have just won the hole in three— 
that life is worth living. 

One of the most regular frequenters of Kilwellan is, or 
rather was, Jacob Malone, popularly known as ‘ The Elder.’ 
You are not to imagine that Jacob is a Presbyterian—far from 
it. But there was once a Presbyterian who desired to become 
an elder, and approached his minister on the subject. The 
minister did not think highly of his claims, and questioned him 
as to his ability to perform the various duties of the post. With 
regard to each in turn the candidate had to confess himself 
deficient. ‘Well, John,’ said the minister at last, ‘can you tell 
me any duty of an elder you think you could perform ?’ 
‘Weel,’ said John, ‘A cud aye odject !’ 

And that expresses Jacob to a T, for Jacob is the most 
crooked and cantankerous mortal in Ireland, be the second 
who he may. He is the real ‘conscientious objector,’ and 
none other is genuine. He objects to everything. And he 
opposes everything. It is sufficient to make a statement in 
Jacob’s presence to ensure the immediate receipt of a flat and 
unvarnished contradiction, 

I met him one autumn morning, as he was going to the 
links. 

‘Good morning, Mr. Malone,’ I said ; ‘sharp frost last 
night.’ 

‘There was not!’ was Jacob’s polite reply. 

‘Well,’ I said, ‘I didn’t see it myself, as I am not an early 
riser, but several men told me there was quite a sharp frost.’ 

‘Sir!’ replied Jacob, glaring at me, ‘allow me to tell you 
that it is not every man who is a judge of frost !’ 

What are you to do with a man like that ? 

Jacob is an enthusiastic golfer—of a kind. He is well over 
fifty-five, his beard is getting decidedly grey, and as he only 
took up golf a year or so ago he is not very proficient. But by 
dint of long and arduous hours spent in delving in bunkers and 
digging up of much turf with irons, and slicing of balls into all 
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arrived at the dignity of a recognised handicap. 

He was started at first on the limit mark of thirty, where- 
upon he objected that to be placed at thirty among the ruck 
looked even worse than to have no handicap at all. He harped 
so persistently on the theme that he was a long way better than 
a thirty handicap, that the harassed committee at last gave in, 
and hilariously cut him down to twenty at one fell swoop. 
Whereupon he objected more strongly still. 

Jacob’s great ambition is to win a monthly medal, a feat 
which he will have much difficulty in achieving, as his handicap 
is at least six strokes too severe, and he shows no signs of 
improvement. Still he went very close to the medal once, as 
you shall hear. 

One medal Saturday last October, after a wet forenoon, I 
had an early lunch at the hotel and strolled over to the railway 
station, which is just on the edge of the links. There were no 
golfers left in Kilwellan at that late season, but the midday 
express from Belfast generally brought down a crowd, among 
whom I counted on finding a partner. 

To my great surprise, when the express rattled in not a 
single golfer got out. Disconsolately I wandered across to the 
club-house, and found the secretary working at his books. 

‘Morrow, Wilson,’ he said as I entered, ‘many of the boys 
down by this train ?’ 

‘Not a soul,’ I replied: ‘1 can’t imagine what's up.’ 

‘Oh!’ he said, ‘1 expect it’s still raining in Belfast. And 
besides, this is the day they launch the 7Z7tanic at the Queen’s 
Island. 1 hardly thought we should have many down,’ 

‘What a nuisance!’ I exclaimed, ‘1’m off to England again 
on Monday, and I should like a decent round to finish up with. 
Will you come out ?’ 

‘Awfully sorry,’ he answered, ‘but I really can’t. I have 
some business in Downpatrick, so I’m going to run over by the 
2.30 and bike back. But I tell you what, Wilson,’ he added 
with a twinkle in his eye. ‘The Elder wants a partner, and I 
believe you'll find him somewhere near at hand.’ 

‘Nonsense, Magee!’ said I. ‘/’m not going to play with 
The Elder! I don’t want my head snapped off !’ 

‘Well,’ said Magee, ‘if you don’t 1 fear you'll have to do 
without a round. Besides, he seems mild-mannered to-day— 
for him-—and you really might do worse. It’s a pity to waste 
your last afternoon,’ 
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I considered the matter for a moment. Playing a round 
with The Elder was hardly good enough, but still, as Magee had 
said, it was a pity to waste the afternoon, 

‘Well,’ I said at last, ‘here goes for The Elder! Where is 
he ?’ 

Inquiry from the caddies clustered round the club-maker’s 
hut elicited the fact that Mr. Malone had last been seen in the 
neighbourhood of the second last green. 

Now the second last green is well sheltered from the public 
gaze, and although every golfer knows that disqualification is 
the penalty for playing a stroke on any green previously to play- 
ing a medal round, still I was hardly surprised, as I turned the 
corner, to see the worthy Elder standing on the green, close to 
the edge, and addressing his ball with a wooden putter. 

He had drawn back his club for the stroke, and was in the 
very act of bringing it down, when he heard my shout. He 
started and turned round guiltily, 

I walked up to him. ‘Mr. Malone,’ I said, pretending to 
have noticed nothing, ‘do you mind playing a round with me 
for the medal ?’ 

‘Not at all,’ he replied, replacing his putter in the bag, ‘it 
will afford me great pleasure.’ 

I trusted that the pleasure would be common to us both, but 
I had my doubts. 

‘Do you know,’ said The Elder, as we turned back, ‘I was 
very nearly doing a stupid thing. I had for the moment for- 
gotten the rule about not playing on the greens before a com- 
petition, and I had just drawn back my putter to strike the ball 
when I heard your shout.’ 

He looked at me inquiringly, evidently wondering how 
much I had seen. 

1 only said ‘ Memory plays us queer tricks sometimes,’ for I 
was pretty sure he had had many puts before I appeared, but 
there was nothing to prove it. We walked back to the club- 
house and secured caddies. 

My handicap is twelve, and The Elder’s, as I have said, is 
twenty. I drove off and got a fairish ball, leaving myself a nice 
mashie shot to the hole. Mr. Malone followed with a wild slice 
into a desert of stones and heather. He examined every club 

in his bag before he finally decided on his cleek. A violent 
heave of the body, followed by a mighty ‘whack,’ resulted, to 
my great surprise, in a nice clean shot, which landed him on 
the furthest edge of the green. 
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I was too strong with my second and lay about five yards 
beyond the hole. Jacob played a very good approach put (he 
really puts very well) and lay dead. I failed to get down and 
the hole was halved in four. 

The second hole has an awesome bunker-cliff about a 
hundred yards from the tee, but once over that you should be 
down in three more. We both got over safely, The Elder away 
to the right as before. Here I foozled an easy approach, and 
again the hole was halved, this time in five. 

Jacob was in the best of humour so far at being able to 
hold me, but at the very next hole the cloven foot peeped out. 

The third tee is on the top of a sandhill which rises abruptly 
from the beach. I hooked a long ball into very rough ground 
to the left, and cursed inwardly, but felt better when Jacob 
sliced his ball violently down a steep place into the sea. 

Under ordinary circumstances he would have been lying on 
loose sand, but an unusually high tide, aided by the wind, had 
brought the sea almost to the foot of the sandhills. I looked 
down and saw The Elder’s ball bobbing about in a little creek 
that ran into the land. 

Jacob scrambled down, picked it out, and carefully dropped 
it on a firm patch of sand on the far side of the creek. He 
took his heavy iron and, I must say, made an uncommonly 
good shot, which sent the ball well over the sandhills on to 
terra firma again. 

I waited till he climbed up again. ‘Good shot, Mr. 
Malone!’ I said patronisingly, with the pleasing feeling that I 
had gained a couple of strokes on him. 

‘Yes,’ he replied, panting, ‘I consider that—to be—a very 
serviceable—second.’ 

‘Third, I suppose you mean ?’ 

‘No, sir!’ he retorted sharply, ‘I said “second,” and I 
mean “second !”’ 

‘Il beg your pardon,’ I replied, ‘you have played two 
strokes and you lose a penalty stroke for lifting out of water.’ 

‘Not out of casual water!’ said The Elder, preparing to 
move on. 

‘Casual water!’ The sea casual water! I thought I should 
have dropped from astonishment ! 

‘Mr. Malone,’ I said, trying to repress a laugh, ‘ you don’t 
seriously mean to say that you consider the Irish Sea to be 
casual water !’ 

‘Casual water,’ replied The Elder, pulling out a book of 
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rules, ‘is thus defined by the rules of golf, approved by the 
Royal and Ancient Golf Club of St. Andrews, September 26, 
1899 :—“ Casual water shall mean any temporary accumulation 
of water (whether caused by rainfall or otherwise) which is not 
one of the ordinary and recognised hazards of the course ”—.’ 

‘But,’ I interjected angrily, ‘the sea is not a temporary 
accumulation of water !’ 

‘So much, taking the sea at large, I am prepared to admit,’ 
he replied, cocking his head on one side, and wagging his fore- 
finger at me, ‘but the particular portion of the sea in which 
my ball was lying is purely temporary. Not for forty years, 
that is to say, not since a date long prior to the establishment 
of these links, has the tide risen to within two feet of its present 
height. As a fall of six inches would lay bare the creek into 
which I played my ball, I contend that my ball was therefore 
lying in casual water.’ 

I was thoroughly angry by this time, considering the pros- 
pect of a round with an opponent of such an argumentative 
turn. 

‘At any rate,’ I said, ‘I shall count it three/ You may 
count it ¢wo, if you like, and Magee can decide the point when 
we return.’ And I strode off in high dudgeon to look for my 
own ball. 

I found it lying badly in heather, which did not improve 
my temper—or my play. I got it out at the second attempt, 
and eventually was down in six. Jacob foozled along and took 
eight, according to my counting, or seven, according to his own. 

We played in dogged silence, as far as possible, for the 
next three holes. I had gained about five strokes on Jacob, 
and was getting back my equanimity, when another row 
occurred, 

The seventh hole is a very nice little pitch over a consider- 
able bunker, requiring a high shot and a very dead fall. My 
boy made a high tee, and I took my mashie in hand. During 
the preliminary waggle I knocked my ball off the tee. 

‘Stroke gone !’ said Jacob, laconically. ‘Tee my ball, boy 
—just here.’ 

‘Mr. Malone,’ I said, ‘this is carrying a joke too far! Every 
child knows that if you knock your ball off the tee while 
addressing it it doesn’t count.’ 

‘Certainly,’ said Jacob, ‘but you were not addressing it.’ 

‘In the name of goodness!’ I shouted, ‘ what was I doing 
then ?’ 
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‘Listen to this,’ said The Elder, pulling out his book ot 
rules again. ‘ Definition (p) :—‘ Addressing a ball shall mean 
that a player has taken up his position and grounded his club.” 
Now you had taken up your position, but you had wot grounded 
your club. I was watching you.’ 

‘Whoever framed that definition was an ass!’ I cried. 

‘ Possibly,’ said Jacob, with a sweet smile, ‘but we must 
play the strict game, you know.’ 

I restrained myself with considerable effort. 

‘Look here!’ I said, ‘in case you may be right, I will play 
my ball from its present lie, but I will ot count the stroke 
against myself until Magee tells me I must!’ 

‘He will have no option,’ replied Mr. Malone, ‘I shall enter 
the stroke on my card,’ 

I cleared the bunker all right, but failed to get the dead 
fall, and took four. Jacob did the regulation three. 

I gained another stroke on him before the turn, and our 
respective scores read 46 and 51, according to my reckoning, 
47 and 50, according to Jacob’s. The arithmetic was getting 
complicated. Coming home we both played badly. No 
further discussions occurred, but few and short were the words 
we said! At the sixteenth hole I was eight strokes ahead. 

The second last hole is a nice drive to the green, but 
requires a good carry to clear ‘Purgatory,’ a yawning chasm 
out of which a lightly built ladder conducts you again to the 
upper world, if so be that you have had the misfortune to fall 
into the abyss. 

I cleared it safely and saw my ball stop about twenty yards 
to the right of the green. Jacob's ball was a ‘rocketer,’ and 
just failed to carry the bunker, dropping through the rounds of 
the ladder. 

I could not help expressing a good deal of mock sympathy. 
Jacob only glared at me as he descended into the chasm. 

‘It’s all right!’ he shouted, as he approached the ball. 
‘You haven’t won yet! I’m beautifully teed up!’ 

I laughed. 

‘You may be,’ I said ‘ but I don’t see what good it’s going 
to do you, with that ladder in the way.’ 

‘Don’t you ?’ he snarled. ‘Just waita moment!’ And he 
began tugging at the ladder for dear life. But both ends were 
fastened to firm stakes, and the carpenter had done his work 
well. I chortled. 

‘It’s no go, Mr. Malone,’ I said, sitting down on the edge 
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of the bunker, and watching him with a pleased smile. ‘ You 
had better take it back and tee it, and lose two.’ 

He made no answer, but turned to his caddie. ‘Go to the 
club-maker’s shop, boy,’ he shouted, ‘and borrow a saw !’ 

‘My dear sir,’ I exclaimed, ‘are you dreaming? You 
can’t go and cut down the club fixtures to get at your ball!’ 

‘Can't I, indeed ?’ he yelped, ‘ go, boy!’ 

The boy departed chuckling, and out came the book of 
rules again. 

‘Look here!’ cried The Elder, ‘listen to this! Rule 13, 
exception 3:—“Steps or planks placed in a hazard by the 
Green Committee for access to or egress from the hazard may 
bé removed, and if a ball be moved in so doing it may be 
replaced without penalty.” What do you say to that ?’ 

‘T say,’ I answered, ‘that the framers of that rule never 
contemplated the violent demolition of club property 7 

‘I don’t care!’ said Jacob. 

‘— And furthermore, | say that the Green Committee will 
demand that you make good the damage.’ 

‘I shall do nothing of the sort!’ cried The Elder, ‘1 am 
exercising my just and lawful privilege, and I won’t pay a 
halfpenny! Ah! here’s the boy! Hurry up!’ 

The boy handed Jacob the saw, and he set to work with 
vigour. Ina couple of minutes the ladder was sawn in twain, 
and a few vigorous wrenches tore the two parts from the 
supporting stakes, although the caddie declined to assist, having 
the fear of being ‘ warned off’ before his eyes. 

As Jacob had said, his ball was beautifully teed up, and to 
my great disgust a neat wrist shot landed him within a foot of 
the hole. I made a gallant attempt to get down in two, but 
failed, and The Elder got there in three to my four! I felt 
exceedingly annoyed. 

I managed to pull the stroke back again at the last hole, 
and the final scores read on my card: Wilson, 100—12—88 ; 
Malone, 108—20—88. The Elder’s card showed: Wilson, 
10I—-12—-8g ; Malone, 107—-20—87. 

‘ At last!’ exclaimed the Elder, ‘I have won a monthly medal !’ 

‘Not so fast, Mr. Malone,’ I replied, ‘if I am right we have 
just tied,’ 

‘My dear sir,’ said Jacob, ‘you can’t go behind the rules. 
I am content to leave it to Magee.’ 

We found Magee in the club-house, just returned and look- 
ing very hot. 
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‘ Hallo !’ he cried, ‘ have you only just finished ? You must 
have been playing a deuced bad game. Who won ?’ 

‘That is what we want you to decide,’ I answered. ‘ Perhaps 
I had better explain, and Mr. Malone will correct me if I go 
wrong,’ 

Mr. Malone sat down and ordered a glass of beer, looking 
very much pleased with himself, while Magee listened attentively 
to my tale. 

He was highly amused till I came to the destruction of the 
ladder. 

‘By the Lord Harry !’ he shouted, ‘ that’s beyond a joke! 
Do you mean to tell me,’ turning to Malone, ‘ that you actually 
sawed up the ‘Purgatory’ steps to get at your damned ball ? 
Well, of all the cheek ’ 

‘So far as I understand,’ I interrupted smiling, ‘Mr. 
Malone was quite within his rights there. I make no objection 
on that score, and prefer to leave him to settle matters with the 
committee 

‘As he certainly will have to do,’ said Magee. 

‘But,’ 1 went on, ‘we want your ruling on the two disputed 
points—casual water, and addressing the ball. Is the sea 
casual water ?’ 

‘Certainly not. Most decidedly not.’ 

Then The Elder arose and explained his case, emphasising 
his point with the glass of beer, till he had slopped most of it 
on the floor. 

‘] maintain,’ he said, ‘that in the exceptional case of an 
abnormally high tide, a portion of the sea is and must be casual 
water !’ 

‘Nonsense !’ said Magee sharply. ‘The sea varies in height, 
of course, but it’s always there, and so it can’t possibly be 
casual water. I give that against you, Mr. Malone.’ 

‘You are manifestly wrong, sir,’ said Jacob, ‘ but even so, 
I win. That makes me only 88 to Mr. Wilson’s 89.’ 

‘That depends,’ I said. ‘Did I lose a stroke, Magee, when 
I knocked my ball off the tee ?’ 

‘I shouldn’t say so. Let me look at the rule.’ Very 
funny definition,’ said Magee at last, after a careful perusal. 
‘Did you not ground your club, Wilson ?’ 

‘No,’ I replied. ‘I confess that I omitted that important 
preliminary.’ 

‘Well,’ said Magee. ‘According to the strict letter of the 
rule, if you didn’t ground your club you weren’t addressing the 
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ball, and therefore you lose a stroke. But | won’t decide till I 
write to St. Andrews. There’s evidently something wrong with 
the wording.’ 

‘You have already decided, sir, that according to the strict 
reading of the definition, Mr. Wilson loses a stroke,’ said 
Mr. Malone firmly. ‘And I therefore claim the medal.’ 

So saying he buried his nose in his second glass of beer. 

‘Tarry a little, there is something else,’ I said. ‘Magee, I 
shouldn’t have said anything if I had been beaten in a sports- 
manlike manner, but—/ claim the medal! Mr. Malone dis- 
qualified himself by playing a stroke on one of the greens 
before the competition began! I saw him myself.’ 

The Elder choked in his beer and spluttered violently. 

‘It’s a lie, sir!’ he shouted. ‘You couldn’t possibly have 
seen—I mean to say, you saw me bringing down my club to 
strike the ball in a moment of forgetfulness, as I told you, but 
you never saw me strike it!’ 

‘You are condemned out of your own mouth!’ I cried. 
‘To use your own words, you can’t go behind the rules! 
Magee, will you please read out the definition of a stroke ?’ 

Magee did so, with a naughty little twinkle in his eye. 

‘Definition (m): “A stroke shall be any movement of the 
ball caused by the player, except as provided in rule 4, or any 
downward movement of the club made with the intention of striking 
the ball!” Pretty clear, Mr. Malone, isn’t it? Wilson is quite 
right. The medal goes to him.’ 

The Elder was furious! He pranced violently to and fro, 
threatening all manner of things. He would write to the Irish 
Golf Union! He would write to St. Andrews! He would 
write to Tom Morris! He would have justice somehow ! 

He may have done all these things. I don’t know and I 
don’t care. If he did, I fancy the replies must have been 
unsatisfactory, for we never heard anything more of the matter 
except that an unsympathetic committee insisted on his paying 
for the ladder, whereupon he immediately migrated to Portrush, 
where | wish them joy of him! 


WITH FOX AND HOUNDS IN THE ROMAN 


CAMPAGNA 


BY EDWARD C. STRUTT 


HUNTING in Rome is merely one of the incidental amusements 
of the place, an elegant distraction from too much archeology, 
a healthy and invigorating diversion from the gossip of aristo- 
cratic salons and from the intellectual sadness which is apt to 
invade the mind during an uninterrupted course of sightseeing. 
Though probably as large an amount of pleasure is derived from 
hunting in the Campagna as can possibly be had from horses and 
hounds, the true connoisseur may be disposed to sneer at his 
first experience of the Roman pack. It is only fair, however, 
to add that fox-hunting has had endless difficulties to contend 
against in Rome ever since its introduction in 1842, when that 
accomplished sportsman Lord Chesterfield was so struck with 
the picturesque grandeur and sporting possibilities of the Roman 
Campagna that he imported his own pack of hounds from 
England, and for the first time made the undulating plains and 
wooded ravines round the Eternal City musical with the soul- 
inspiring Zally-Ho ! 

The astonishment caused by the ‘mad Englishman’s’ whim 
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was not confined to the foxes of the Campagna or to the shaggy 
shepherd dogs and no less shaggy masters ; in Roman society, 
Lord Chesterfield’s capriccio, as it was styled with indulgent 
amusement, excited boundless surprise and wonder. At first 


the local ‘nobility and gentry’ were merely spectators, driving 
out to the meets in their carriages, but it was not long before 
the younger members of the ite were electrified by the spirit 
of the chase, and when the first season closed there were already 
not a few Roman noblemen who rode to hounds as straight and 
as pluckily as even Lord Chesterfield and his veteran English 
huntsman could wish. Foremost. amongst these adepts was 
NO. LXVII. VOL. X11.—February 1901 P 
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Prince Odescalchi, and it was to his care that Lord Chesterfield, 
after what he described as the most enjoyable year he had ever 
spent in Rome, confided the pack. Thanks to Prince Odescalchi’s — 
initiative, a Roman Hunt Club was founded, the younger scions 
of the nobility clubbing together in order to carry on the ex- 
hilarating sport, in which the English colony joined heartily, 
but the members, for the most part enthusiastic young fellows, 
entered into the spirit of the chase with such reckless ardour 
that serious accidents were of frequent occurrence. 

A dashing young Englishman, known as Bertie Mathews, 
was killed over a big rail in the fifties, and a Roman nobleman 
having shortly afterwards broken his neck, Pius IX. interfered, 
at the intercession of the wives and mothers of the sportsmen, 
and strictly forbade the dangerous pastime. A party of irre- 
pressible young Englishmen, however, had excellent contraband 
sport in spite of the papal interdict, and were joined by not a 
few Romans, including the present Prince Odescalchi. For a 
considerable time the entreaties addressed to Pius IX. by the 
young patricians of the Eternal City that he would restore to 
them their one manly amusement met with a stern refusal, and 
it was with the greatest difficulty that a deputation, headed by 
Prince Colonna, obtained at last a repeal of the veto. Pius IX. 
evidently understood that fox-hunting had come to stay, and 
with his usual good sense ceased all opposition, merely cautioning 
the delighted sportsmen against reckless riding. 

We do not know whether the Pope’s paternal advice was 
followed ; suffice it to say that hunting was taken up again 
with renewed ardour, never to be interrupted by papal or 
royal vetoes to the present day. 

Formerly there was no fixed M.F.H., the members of the 
Roman Hunt taking it in turns to hunt the pack for a year at a 
time. Some twelve years ago, however, Don Guilio Grazioli 
was elected permanent Master, and on his resignation was 
followed by Don Agostino Chigi, who was killed at Adona, and 
finally by Marquis Lucien de Roccagiovine, the present Master. 
In the fifties the hounds were hunted by an Englishman, 
Mr. Knight, a magnificent sportsman, and another Englishman, 
Capt. F. Brown Young, also a first-class sportsman, occupied 
the same position in 1871. The huntsman and whip were 
always English until the present Master got it into his head 
that Italians would do just as well, and dismissing the English 
huntsman promoted his own coachman to that responsible post. 

But fox-hunting is an essentially English sport, and any 
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departure from its ancient rules and customs is sure to destroy 
its true character and to turn the noble pastime into a lament- 
able farce. For those who are accustomed to the hearty ring 
of a British Zally-Ho / and who love the quaint cheery language 
of the huntsman to his hounds, nothing can be more ludicrous 
than the Italian substitutes, or feeble and incorrect imitations of 
fox-hunting fazo’s. The hounds themselves seem to feel that 
there is something wrong; they are depressed and slack, 
usually following the scent half-heartedly and with none of 


their accustomed extrain. Besides, an Italian coachman whose 
sphere of action was, till yesterday, restricted to the box of his 
master’s carriage, can hardly be expected to learn by intuition 
that complicated science which forms the lore of a good 
huntsman, although he may be, as in the present case, a 
splendid horseman and plucky rider to hounds. 

The lack of a properly qualified and experienced huntsman 
is all the more felt as the country is by no means an easy one 
to hunt with satisfactory results, although foxes are plentiful. 
The Roman Campagna consists chiefly of an open undulating 
plain extending towards the Alban Hills, and westward to the 
Mediterranean, but here and there may be found deep ravines 
and thickly wooded hilly country, as, for instance, at Monte 
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Mario and at Tre Fontane, outside the Porta San Paolo’ In 
the opinion of most experts, however, the Campagna is too 
open, the fences being merely staccionate or rails, and very 
easily negotiable stone walls. As there is nothing to stop your 
hounds they are very apt to run away from the field. This 
difficulty is rectified, however, by the fact that Roman foxes 
seldom, if ever, run straight, preferring to ring round like a 
hare. 

A dwarf foxhound or harrier would be the best kind of 


hound to hunt this country. In the seventies Captain Brown 
Young had some excellent sport with a neat little cry of beagles 
which he imported from England and who proved invaluable, 
standing the climate well, and, although slow, affording good 
fun, as the hardy little beggars hunted anything from a hare to 
a rat with equal zest 

The second line of the old toast, 


Hounds stout and horses healthy, 
Earths well stopped and foxes plenty, 


is but partly realised in this undulating country, dotted with 
crumbling ruins and broken by gigantic aqueducts. Although 
foxes are plenty enough, the most zealous earth stopper in the 
world would be baffled bv this subterraneanly riddled expanse. 
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‘Gone to earth’ is one of the standing disappointments of 
Roman hunting. 

Some parts of the Campagna are completely undermined by 
catacombs and by the fozzolana caves, which stretch away in 
every direction. Accidents have frequently happened, both man 
and horse suddenly disappearing in a mysterious manner below 
the surface. A young Irish officer, son of the late Sir Robert 
Gore Booth, once had a narrow escape. He had just got off his 


horse after a long day’s hunting, and was leading the tired 
animal by the bridle, when, to his surprise, the earth suddenly 
gave way underneath the horse’s feet, and his mount sank into a 
deep pit. It was impossible to save the animal, which had to be 
kilied. A similar incident occurred last year near the Anio 
River, when the pack, while trotting to the meet, went off in full 
cry after a cat, which led them to their doom, eleven hounds 
toppling into a deep hole before they could be whipped off. 
The Roman hunting season begins on November 15 and 
closes on March 15. During the season, which is preceded by 
a very inadequate show of cub-hunting, the hounds meet twice 
a week, on Mondays and Thursdays, usually at some spot not 
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more than four or five miles outside the gates. Notwithstanding 
this insignificant distance, the present Master has adopted the 
system of invariably carting the hounds out to the meet, which 
is both unnecessary and unsportsmanlike. 

There is always a fair muster at the meets, as fox-hunting 
has become quite fashionable in Rome, and the English colony 
invariably brings a numerous contingent into the field. The 
favourite and undoubtedly the most picturesque meet is the 
Tomb of Cecilia Metella, on the ancient Via Appia, both on 
account of its historical and romantic associations and owing to 
the surrounding country, which is gently undulating and inter- 
sected here and there by stone walls, some of the stiffest in the 
whole Campagna. It is a pretty sight on a fine winter morning 
to see hundreds of well-appointed equipages and long strings of 
fine hunters filing out of the medizval Porta San Sebastiano, 
and forming an endless procession on the Appian Way. But, 
although very well attended as a rule,a modern meet cannot be 
compared with those of thirty or forty years ago, when there 
would be fields numbering from two to three hundred, including 
such personages as the ever to be-lamented Empress Elizabeth 
of Austria and her sister the Queen of Naples, both accomplished 
horsewomen, Russian princes galore, and a plentiful sprinkling 
of French officers, besides the fixe fleur of the Roman aristocracy 
and of the English colony. When King Humbert was only 
Crown Prince he frequently attended the meets of the foxhounds, 
invariably accompanied by the late Marquis Origo, Master of the 
Horse, to whom his Majesty was indebted for his very creditable 
horsemanship. When the Prince first came to Rome he still 
rode in the Piedmontese military fashion— viz. like a pair of 
scissors, and although very plucky, he had great difficulty in 
keeping his seat when jumping the stiff rails of the Campagna. 
An assiduous course of fox-hunting, however, under his mentor’s 
able guidance, soon changed his style of riding, and, after 
somewhat more than the regulation number of croppers, Prince 
Humbert rode to hounds as straight as might be expected of one 
who had taken to the noble sport so late. As to his father, 
King Victor Emmanuel, he despised fox-hunting, and only shot 
foxes when he came across them during his solitary expeditions 
in the Campagna. 

Just at present the Roman Hunt cannot boast of any princes 
or empresses, but the Duke of Aosta and the Count of Turin 
never miss a chance of having a run with the hounds whenever 
they happen to come to Rome during the season, and the list of 
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regular members comprises some of the oldest names in Europe. 
Don Prospero Colonna, now Syndic of Rome, has never allowed 
his social or official duties to interfere with his favourite sport, 
and a fair daughter of the ancient house of Caetain, Donna 
Giovannella, now Baroness Grenier, shares with the Master’s 
wife, xée Baroness de Wagner, the reputation of being the 
pluckiest and most graceful horsewoman in Italy. It is curious 
that the engagement of Mdlle. de Wagner to Marquis Lucien di 
Roccagiovine, and that of Donna Giovannella Caetain (whose 


mother, by the way, is an English lady), both took place in the 
hunting field. 

Among the most prominent members of the Roman Hunt 
are Don Balassarre Odescalchi, son of the first Master ; Don 
Guilio Grazioli ; Marquis Teberi ; young Don Enzo Odescalchi, 
who made his début last year ; and nearly all the secretaries and 
military attachés of the different embassies, foremost among 
them Colonei Needham. When Lord Dufferin occupied the 
post of British Ambassador in Rome, he seldom missed a meet, 
and was usually accompanied by his son, Lord Terence Black- 
wood. Another well-known figure of the Roman Hunt is the 
poet and writer Gabriele d’Annunzio, who took up the sport with 
characteristic enthusiasm three years ago, and usually rides a 
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very tall black hunter with great spirit, if not with consummate 
horsemanship. 

Then there are the young officers of the Tor di Quinto 
military riding-school, who are regularly driven down to the 
meets in a couple of omnibuses under the supervision of their 
superiors, as hunting is obligatory for them and forms part of 
their curriculum. Perhaps that explains their apparent lack of 
enthusiasm for the exhilarating sport. It must be admitted, 
however, that they are all magnificently mounted and _ that 
they take their fences with a pluck and coolness which a 
veteran fox-hunter might justly be proud of and which reflects 
the greatest credit on their instructors. Ten years ago it 
would have been difficult to find one cavalry officer in a dozen 
who could ride in the real sense of the word, but since the Tor 
di Quinto School was founded, the younger generation of officers 
deserve to rank among the finest horsemen in Europe. Great 
praise is due to the late Captain Brascorens di Savoiroux, who 
was unfortunately killed by his horse falling on him while 
jumping, to Marquis di Roccagiovine (who is a cavalry captain 
in the reserve), and to Lieutenant Caprilli, for having brought 
about this eminently satisfactory change. 

We have said that the officers are admirably mounted, and 
this need not surprise us when we consider that the War 
Ministry sends a special commission over to Ireland every year 
to buy hunters, which are given to the young officers on the 
instalment system, a trifling sum being deducted from their 
salary until the amount be refunded. In this manner many an 
impecunious subaltern finds himself the proud possessor of a 
hunter which he could not possibly have afforded to buy for 
cash. 

Those who remember the Roman Hunt of thirty or forty 
years ago cannot but be struck with the immense progress 
which has been made in the matter of horseflesh. In the good 
old days a well-bred, fast, sure-footed Irish hunter was as much 
of a vara avis in Rome as Pegasus might have been, had that 
winged steed suddenly alighted in the midst of the Campagna. 
The devotees of fox-hunting had to be content with Roman 
nags, which, although less showy and unquestionably more 
slow, did their work uncommonly well. They were for the 
most part small, scraggy-looking creatures, but gifted with 
extraordinary staying powers, and after getting their second 
wind would, at the close of a hard day’s hunting, run a well- 
bred horse to a standstill. And as for jumping, there was very 
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little that could stop the cat-like little beggars. They did not 
clear a five-barred gate or a stiff stone wall with the easy swing 
of a well-bred hunter, but over it they would climb or scramble 
somehow, and the practical result was the same. 

Even among the native horses, however, there were not 
wanting those that cut a very good figure from a showy point of 
view. These were chiefly the results of cross-breeding with 
the Castilian, Arab and English breeds. Pope Leo XII. was 


the first to encourage the venture, and soon the leading mercanti 
di campagna or gentlemen farmers, such as Csarini, Piacentini, 
Polverosi, Tittone and Silvestrelli, had famous breeds of 
splendid horses, now unfortunately extinct.! But even those 
improved hunters could hardly have withstood the present 
tremendous pace which has been introduced in fox-hunting. 

A word about the hounds will not be out of place here. 
The pack is usually composed of from twenty-four to thirty 
couples, imported from England, as it has been found that 


1 Prince Odescalchi, Prince Doria, and Don Guilio Torlonia have taken 
up breeding of late with very satisfactory results. 
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breeding is not a success. Don Guilio Grazioli tried it, but 
although he bred some very handsome hounds they all proved 
sickly and shortlived. The kennels are at the Villa Renazzi, 
outside the Salaria Gate, and although rather limited the 
accommodation is fairly good. 

The hounds appear to stand the climate very well, but it is 
easy to see that they begin to feel the heat a good deal towards 
the end of the season and are not half so buoyant and high- 
spirited as in their native country. Jaundice epidemics are not 


infrequent, and in 1872 the greater part of the pack succumbed 
to the malady, so that Lord Petersham, afterwards Earl of 
Harrington, brought over his own hounds for the season. 
From the pedestrian’s point of view, hunting in the Roman 
Campagna is not wholly devoid of dangers, although these are 
more than compensated for by the pleasure of the magnificent 
walks and grandeur of the scene. Foremost among the enemies 
who beset his path is the fierce shaggy fecoraro or shepherd dog, 
considerably larger and in some cases more dangerous than the 
wolf, with whom he is accustomed to fight in the mountains, 
whither he returns during the summer with the flocks. If 
isolated, it is not difficult to tackle the brute with a few well- 
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directed stones, but when half a dozen of these huge dogs form 
a pack pedestrians are in serious danger. Not long ago a 
German artist who was out sketching barely escaped with his 
life and a pair of very badly torn trousers. But he had his 
revenge. As soon as he was able to leave his bed, he borrowed 
all the rusty old armour he could find in his friends’ studios, 
and hiring a vetfura, he drove out to the scene of his ignominious 
defeat. When he alighted he was armed ¢caf-a-fie like a warrior 
of old, and thus accoutred walked straight into the midst of his 
ferocious enemies. For some time after that the secoraro dogs 
of surrounding Campagna were badly in want of a dentist. 

Another awkward customer for the pedestrian to meet is the 
vaccina or bull of the Campagna, a morose, fierce animal, which 
will pursue a man with the greatest determination and obstinacy. 
When in herds these vacciva adopt the usual strategy of wild 
cattle, forming a ring in which they seek to imprison their 
hapless victim, afterwards tossing or crushing him to death. 

But with the most elementary care and prudence both these 
dangers may be easily avoided. Whether on foot or on horse- 
back, hunting in the Campagna is one of the most enjoyable 
and exhilarating of pastimes. There cannot live the man with 
soul so dead as not to feel that riding, mere riding in the Roman 
Campagna is one of the rarest treats of life. What a country 
to gallop over! What a horizon of hills to look out to! What 
a sky to have above you! But were we to dilate on the 
marvellous prospect it has been our good fortune so often to 
survey we should forget the fox altogether, and what began 
with sport will end with sentiment. 


THE THROWING QUESTION 


BY P. F. WARNER 


SINCE Edgar Willsher was no-balled by Lillywhite nearly forty 
years ago for getting his arm above the shoulder, which was 
then contrary to the law, no greater stir has been caused in 
cricket circles than the decision of the county captains to 
prohibit certain bowlers from bowling next season in first-class 
cricket, and warning others on the ground of the doubtful 
character of their deliveries. 

I yield to no one in my desire to see throwing abolished in 
first-class and other cricket, but I cannot agree that the method 
adopted by the captains was the most judicious one. 

In the first place, have not the captains acted ultra vires ? 
In my humble opinion they have done so, for they have practi- 
cally altered the laws of the game, and no power on earth can 
do that excepting the Marylebone Club. They have, so to 
speak, acted over the heads of the umpires, who, according to 
Rule 43, are ‘the sole judges of fair or unfair play.’ But, by 
their recent ruling, the captains, and wzo¢ the umpires, have 
debarred certain men from bowling next season, while others 
are warned. I have heard it urged as an argument against this 
view that the umpires were afraid to do their duty and no-ball 
men of doubtful delivery—for a bowler has to be, like Czesar’s 
wife, above suspicion— and that therefore something had to be 
done. That the umpires are afraid to do their duty I deny 
is the case at the present time; it may have been so a few 
years ago, but it is certainly not the fact now. Within the last 
two or three seasons we have seen the umpires constantly no- 
balling men. Phillips, as every one knows, has taken up a 
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strong position, but other umpires besides Phillips have not 
been afraid to no-ball men—notably Titchmarsh, W. A. J. 
West, Sherwin, and White, who, when with Lord Hawke’s team 
in South Africa, no-balled a bowler at Grahamstown for throw- 
ing ; and it requires some courage to do that. Admitting, for 
the sake of argument, that the umpires—or some of them—are 
afraid to no-ball men, my remedy for this is that these umpires 
should be dropped, and others found who would do their duty. 
The umpires cannot complain that they are not supported, for 
they are supported most loyally by the county captains, and, 
above all, by the Marylebone Club, with all its great weight and 
authority. If the present decision is carried out, we shall find 
that the umpires will wait for the captains to say who is to 
be no-balled and who is not. They will not do so of their 
own accord, for they will say, ‘Oh, it’s all right; the captains 
will prohibit so-and-so from bowling next summer, and so I 
needn’t trouble to no-ball him.’ The umpires must be made 
to understand that they are the responsible persons, and that 
they must do their duty unflinchingly ; and I maintain that by 
this recent decision such a happy state of things cannot be 
arrived at. 

Again it is quite illogical to rule that Mold (eremptt gratia) 
is not to bowl next season. I have played against Mold many 
times, and though he undoubtedly does ‘chuck’ one now and 
then (with due respect to Mr. A. N. Hornby, who thinks that 
Mold has never thrown a ball in his life!) still he can bowl as 
fairly as any one in the world if he wishes to, and if he can 
bowl fairly then he ought to be allowed to bowl, du¢—-the 
moment he throws no-ball him instantly. Mold, like Tyler, has 
only been no-balled once, yet Mold is suspended, and Tyler 
only warned. Why? Jones, the Australian, was no-balled by 
Phillips, but he wasn’t suspended from bowling. On_ the 
contrary he bowled all through the last Australian tour in this 
country, and his action was generally regarded as perfectly 
fair. He was no-balled—took the lesson to heart, and did not 
do it again. Mr.C.B. Fry (Captain ‘Chuckley’ and Mr. ‘Shy’ 
as a wit of an umpire nicknamed Captain Hedley and Fry) 
used to throw disgracefully. He was no-balled more than 
once, altered his action, and in the only match I saw him bowl 
last season his action was quite fair. Captain Hedley and 
Roche do not, I think, satisfy Rule 48, but to illustrate how 
people differ over this question I will quote the case of Geeson, 
the Leicestershire cricketer, who has been suspended. In a 
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certain M.C.C. match at Lords last summer one of the umpires 
was told to watch Geeson’s delivery particularly, and to report 
on its fairness. At the end of the match, the umpire—a man 
who has no-balled men before—reported officially that in his 
opinion Geeson’s action was fair ; and yet in spite of this report 
we find the captains suspending Geeson. Are the captains any 
better judges of a suspicious delivery than the umpire in 
question? I think not. I have never seen Quaife bowl, but 
Captain Bradford was no-balled by both umpires in the same 
match, so in his case it cannot be said that the umpires did not 
do their duty. He threw and was promptly no-balled, and | 
maintain that the umpires wiil in future act in the same way 
towards any other bowler. Five or ten years ago cricketers 
were somewhat apathetic on this subject, and the umpires were 
undoubtedly afraid to do their duty; but knowing, as they do 
know now, that they will be supported in any action they may 
take, I feel sure that they will do their duty and no-ball men 
who, in their opinion, do not satisfy Rule 48. 

In an excellent letter to the press on December 26, Mr. 
W. J. Ford writes: ‘Are we storing up trouble for ourselves 
when the Australians visit us again? The trouble is to 
my mind most imminent, seeing that the question has already 
been raised as to the fairness of the newly discovered aboriginal 
bowler Marsh, who, no-balled on one day, bowled with his arm 
in splints on the next day and bowled as fast as ever! The 
Australians may bring him over in a year or two; if the county 
captains bar him the friction will be intense; if his action is 
really doubtful and he is not barred, Mold and others will have 
strong ground for complaint.’ Thus speaks one of the best 
judges of the game of cricket, and I suggest to the captains the 
putting of all the doubtful bowlers’ arms in splints, for thus 
equipped no human being can possibly throw! But seriously, I 
think that the best way to put down what throwing exists, is 
to form a committee of the county captains, wth the sanction of 
the Marylebone Club, who are the only law-makers of the game, 
and on any one being reported by the umpires for throwing, a 
vote be taken, and if unfavourable, the cricketer be suspended 
for a week; if brought up a second time fined and suspended for 
a fortnight ; a third time he should be disqualified for the season. 
This is the suggestion of Mr. F. R. Spofforth, the famous Aus- 
tralian, in a letter which appeared in ‘Wisden’ for 1898. By 
this ruling a cricketer would have full warning of the penalty 
for throwing, and would not suddenly find himself suspended as 
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in the case of Mold who has played first-class cricket since 1889 
and only once been no-balled. 

Now what on earth induced the captains to publish the 
names of the ‘suspects’? That course cannot do anything but 
harm, and is grossly unfair to Lockwood, Bland, Tyler, F. G. 
Bull, and W. W. Lowe, the men in question. One result of 
this will be that, say, when Yorkshire are playing Surrey at 
Bradford or elsewhere, and Lockwood bowls, e.g., Hirst out in 
the middle of an exciting match, the crowd or a section of them 
will not unnaturally shout, ‘ Did you throw that one, Lockwood?’ 
‘Take him off; he throws !’ ‘ Hard luck, Hirst !’ and remarks of 
that kind. How much better it would have been to have kept 
the whole matter a secret ; for a scene of the above description, 
which is by no means unlikely, will be not only disgraceful in 
itself, but unfair to the bowler, and unpleasant for all parties. 
Here I should like to say that I have always considered Lock- 
wood one of the fairest bowlers I have ever seen, and I cannot 
remember hearing any cricketer that I know questioning his 
delivery. 

The captains, of course, acted in what they thought the best 
interests of the game, and they are undoubtedly doing good in 
endeavouring to eradicate this throwing nuisance. That I do 
not question ; but what I do question is whether the methods 
they adopted were the wisest ones. I think not ; but I feel sure 
that they will accept these criticisms in the spirit in which they 
are written—namely, a desire to do the best in my small way 
for the most glorious of all games. 


FOOTBALL 


BY CAPTAIN PHILIP TREVOR 


DURING the past thirty years football has changed—degraded 
some of us would say—from a pastime into an industry, and, of 
course, this is chiefly the case with Association football. We 
are irrevocably committed to professionalism in the Association 
game, and each day numbers more adherents to the doctrine 
which tells us that ‘ whatever is is best.’ But, though this be so, 
legalised professionalism has made no converts in the sports- 
manlike element of society, for the necessity therefor has yet to 
be proved. Analogies drawn from the administration of the 
game of cricket are obviously erroneous and misleading, and 
indeed even apparent similarity of procedure in no case amounts 
to what may fairly be called an analogy. 

As a matter of fact the methods of administration as applied 
to the two games are widely different, and the judicial handling 
of football affairs is far too often suggestive of the police court. 
Detective work, warnings, fines, &c., constitute a large part of 
the business of the executive, and the football sins of mankind 
are steadily building up a mass of repressive laws which would 
do justice in quality and quantity to the statute book of a Stuart 
sovereign. It is not contended by any of us that these pains 
and penalties are unnecessary. They are, of course, the logical 
outcome of the first step that was taken on the wrong road. 
The revival after a lapse of nearly two thousand years of the 
gladiator systern has been attended, however, by the reduction 
of chicanery to a fine art ; and the old-world people, could they 
arise to-day and become aware of all the possibilities connected 
with the paid performer, would stand aghast at their own pris- 
tine simplicity. The reckless bravo of the short sword, it is on 
record, was often saddened at the prospect of being compelled 
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to try to slay his antagonist ; but it is not on record that he 
ever endeavoured to purchase victory or defeat, or that secret 
agencies did so on his behalf. He played to win or lose ina 
simple direct issue, and there is no evidence that he was ever 
‘manipulated.’ Not the least of the many objections to pro- 
fessionalism in football is that its adoption has called into being 
a race of creatures who fatten and batten upon those grosser 
weaknesses of human nature which that adoption is responsible 
for dragging out of the quiescent mud in which for the time 
being, at any rate, they were decently buried. There is no 
necessity to elaborate this point, or to quote sordid instances 
by way of illustration. Everything that is undesirable in the 
system which is in vogue is directly traceable to the fons et 
origo malt. Nor has the skill attained by the professional 
football-player done a great deal to justify his existence. 

Strict and unintermittent training is of course an absolute 
necessity for success in a series of games in which there is an 
hour and a half’s actual play, and the simplest method of 
ensuring such training is to put the athlete under supervision, 
especially when that athlete is not in a position to object to such 
control. Were the amateurs as much in earnest for success 
by reason of their love of their game as the professionals are by 
reason of various practical considerations, they would forego the 
lounge in the smoking-room, the pestilent omelette, and the 
early cup of tea, not to mention other more dangerous foes to 
victory. In point of actual knowledge of the game the leading 
amateur has practically nothing to learn from the leading pro- 
fessional. In point of physique, stamina, pluck, big-heartedness, 
speed, and jfimesse the former may easily be the superior of the 
latter. Only in the matter of training and practice does the 
advantage appear to lie with the professional ; whiist sufficient 
practice and enough training are certainly obtainable (given the 
necessary amount of self-sacrifice) by the amateur who avoids 
interference with the duties of his trade, calling, or profession. 

My own conviction emphatically is that, were it their set 
purpose to do so, the amateurs could more than hold their own 
with the professionals at Association football, even though the 
latter continue to devote themselves body and soul—I use the 
words advisedly—to the game, or rather to the industry. 

The feature—I might say the charm—of Englishmen in rela- 
tion to their games is summed up in the term of ‘sense of propor- 
tion.’ Our ‘Blues’ do not sink into obscurity, talking cricket 
and football during their after manhood in clubs and _ public- 
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houses. They become generals and legislators; they adorn the 
Bar and the Bench, and they have even been known to leaven 
the episcopate and the peerage. Games with them have been 
merely incidental, and the day which sees athleticism get out of 
its place as the corrective and safety-valve of a working race 
may also see an undesirable change in the characteristics of 
that race. The greatest Association football player whom we 
have as yet seen is Mr.G.O. Smith, an amateur, and an amateur, 
too, whose prominence is not limited to the football field. It 
is not a matter of supreme importance to inquire whether or no 
Mr. Smith is at his best at the moment; but the greatest com- 
pliment to his abilities lies in the fact that many and many a 
centre-forward in the ranks of the professionals continues 
striving to acquire the art of putting those finishing touches to 
an attack by means of which Mr. Smith has made history. And 
it is not in one particular method or manceuvre alone that 
Mr. Smith has achieved distinction. He is a leader of men, a 
controller of the game, and a particularly happy example of the 
player who exhibits, in an eminent degree, those mental and 
physical qualities the combination of which is absolutely 
essential to greatness. 

As regards the various positions of the chief League clubs, 
the inevitable swing of the pendulum has, as usual, done its 
work. Notts Forest and Newcastle United are in the van, 
whilst the Blackburn Rovers and Preston North End, which 
were once names wherewith to conjure, lag in the rear. But 
one’s interest in the varying fate of the contestants is limited 
by the knowledge that in the long run the question of winner 
or loser is dominated by the question of finance. Lean and 
sinewy players change ownership after the manner of fat and 
beefy cattle, and all around we hear the chink of gold. 

That Association football will survive as an institution there 
is no shadow of a doubt, but there is one risk which it runs even 
from its own point of view. We know that when the litigants 
have ceased from combat the lawyers creep in and steal the 
prey. The time may yet come when the professional football 
player will discover that he has, at much personal inconvenience, 
been pulling the chestnuts out of the fire for his masters to 
munch. 

Rugby Union football, on the other hand, possesses an 
absorbing interest, for it is fighting for its very existence. 
Only a very few years ago the game appeared to have taken 
root in England, Scotland, Ireland and Wales; but it is in 
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England, the land of the ‘predominant partner,’ that the fate of 
the present struggle must be mainly determined. England’s 
predominancy, however, it should be noted, is a mere numerical 
quantity. There are more players in England than there are in 
Scotland, Ireland and Wales, and at that the predominancy ends. 
Early in the nineties a distinct deterioration in the calibre of 
the leading players was noticeable, and it should be remarked 
that even then for several seasons we had been engaged in 
‘marking time.’ 

This failure to progress has too often been attributed to the 
great defection which ended in the establishment of the Northern 
Union. Such, however, is not an accurate explanation. We 
certainly lost some valuable Yorkshire players by reason of the 
great schism, but the disability under which—lI of course write 
as an English Rugby Unionist—we laboured at the time was 
merely temporary as regards prominent individual players ; and, 
were we to-day to make up our grievances, I doubt if there is a 
single Northern Unionist who is good enough to win his Inter- 
national cap. Frankly and bluntly, the Northern Union has 
not, even from the point of view of its promoters, proved a 
success. The players themselves, in the main, regard the various 
executives with suspicion, and the public who make the system 
possible by their entrance money do not permit those executives 
to forget that they are on their trial. Under the circumstances 
the non possumus attitude of the English Rugby Union is to be 
deeply regretted. Personally, when (even in the seclusion of 
a railway carriage) I pass through a town in which there is a 
Northern Union club, I feel inclined to hide under the seat. I 
see in every porter and guard the bogey of a Rugby Union 
official, and I turn white at the very sight of the ticket collector. 
Will he ask me where I got the money to purchase that ‘third 
return’? Will he cross-examine me as to whether there was a 
Northern Unionist standing near me as I booked, and did his 
great coat rub up against mine? Possibly the booking-clerk 
himself was a Northern Unionist, and— oh, the harassing re- 
flection !—he handed me my change. There is no hope. I am 
a leper, and a leper too for ever and for ever. Every day we 
read letters from those who have become unwittingly diseased 
which cry to the prophets of Danes Inn for a Jordan or an 
Elisha to wash them clean. Certainly, of all the epidemics of 
modern times, Northern Union leprosy is the most insidious in 
its attacks. A friend of mine who, both at a public school 
and at the University, made a name as a football player, found 
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himself, on account of business engagements, dumped down 
in a Northern Union town during the winter months. He had 
to choose, he tells me, between no football and proscribed 
football. Being a healthy young Englishman, he was not long 
in making up his mind, and many a good—if unscientific— 
game he enjoyed in consequence. Then he went down as an 
old boy to play against his old school, and in a flash, he says, 
he afflicted twenty-nine people with official leprosy. Those 
twenty-nine, he assures me, on the following Saturday -played 
in twenty-nine different games, whereby the number of his 
victims rose to eight hundred and forty-one. These eight 
hundred and forty-one again went forth to football fields in the 
length and breadth of the land, and the total, seven days later, 
had amounted to—well, neither his mathematical head nor 
mine could stand the strain of calculation at this point. It 
is in point of fact really difficult to treat the attitude adopted 
towards professionalism by the Rugby Union with any degree 
of seriousness. If you are instituting a select cult, you may 
refine as much as you like in the matter of regulations. The 
tenets of one famous society, we know, entailed walking down 
Piccadilly with a poppy or a lily in one’s medizval hand, but 
even the perpetrators of this pleasantry scarcely hoped to bind 
any one who did not of his own free will agree to make a 
fool of himself. The authorities at Danes Inn should bear this 
fact in mind. It is harmful for any corporate body to make 
itself obnoxious, but it deals its own death-blow when it makes 
itself ridiculous. 

The Northern Union cannot well survive if conducted on 
its present lines, for the paid player must necessarily, in view 
of the future of the labour market, demand higher wages ; 
whilst already in certain parts of England there is unfortunate 
evidence that the interest taken in Rugby Union football is 
waning. 

What therefore is wanted at the present time is a respite 
from legislation. For some seasons the Rugby Union army 
has gone into winter quarters, and has not actively prosecuted 
the campaign against the Northern Union. With another 
decade of masterly inactivity we may not only discover that we 
are no longer at war, but we may even almost succeed in 
forgetting that there has been a war at all. 

In one sense the present time is auspicious. Subsequent 
to the big battle with the foe in the North, the Western army, 
after the ultimatum had been sent to President A. J. Gould, 
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was badly defeated in Wales. We cannot just now dig up the 
hatchet again and brandish it in the faces of the Welshmen, for 
we should necessarily lie under the imputation of resentment 

at the undoubted fact that their football 1s infinitely superior in 

point of actual play to our own. No good purpose is served 

by winking and blinking at this matter. There is as much 

veiled professionalism to-day in Wales as ever. Possibly there 

is more than there was in the past, only the veils used are of 

better texture and therefore conceal more effectually. No 

amount of skilful manoeuvring on our part will cause those 

veils to fall into disuse. We may rend a few and we may 

capture a few, but others more cunning will be forthcoming to 

meet an emergency which must always exist. Truly veiled 

professionalism is the De Wet of the football field. 

Pleasanter is it to turn one’s eyes in the direction of the 
play and the players. 

Scotch and Irish football may be dealt with very summarily. 
The Rugby Union game is abortive in its missionary efforts in 
England and Wales, for it is in these two countries respectively 
that the fight for existence must take place. The slump in English 
football appeared to have reached its lowest point in 1898, and 
since then there has been a slow but by no means a con- 
tinuous improvement. Once again, however, we appear to be 
at a standstill. Indeed, those who have given the matter their 
careful consideration (and who are not unendowed with a sense 
of proportion) will, 1 think, agree with me that there is no 
English Rugby Union football player of the present time who 
has claims for inclusion in the book of history. What is true 
of the individual is also true of the various combinations of 
individuals. Two years ago Gloucester had a side that merited 
all the praise which was bestowed upon it. A year since 
Cambridge University (thanks to a generous sprinkling of 
Scotsmen) had an even better side; but the dawn of the new 
century sees us quite without a leading club. In Wales matters 
are very different, and one may parenthetically remark that the 
Englishman is an obstinate being, or, more properly speaking, 
the obstinacy lies at the door of those who are in authority 
over him. Conviction comes but slowly to Boards, Committees 
and corporate bodies of sorts, and in two verydifferent fields many 
of the great in the land are blind to the efficacy of Welsh tactics. 
There is no conceivable reason why an English three-quarter 
line should not learn to play like a Welsh three-quarter line. 
Academically one can advance a legion of logical arguments to 
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prove that to do so is both an imminent and a natural possi- 
bility. The broad fact, however, remains that there is no 
leading English side whose three-quarter line is not immeasur- 
ably inferior to the three-quarter line of a leading Welsh club. 
Nor is this state of affairs one of recent existence. The 
Welshmen have never once lost the grip which that king of 
football players, Mr. Arthur Gould, established for them a 
dozen or more years ago. 

Incidentally one may note a latter-day tendency to compare 
Mr. Gwyn Nicholls (undoubtedly the greatest player of the 
time) with Mr. Gould, and to compare him, moreover, to the 
detriment of the latter. Le rod est mort: vive le roi! Itisa 
cry to which we are all inclined to give vent at times, for we 
have all short memories. ‘Lest we forget,’ however, will some 
one at intervals impress the fact upon us that Mr. Gould 
invented and perfected the game at which Mr. Nicholls is so 
great an adept? A beautiful copy or a close understudy 
naturally throws us into raptures when we have not seen (or, 
having seen, have failed to appreciate) the original. 

Mr. Gwyn Nicholls is a brilliant exception, but the reassuring 
feature of Welsh football at the moment is that it does not 
depend for success upon any individual factor. The chief 
characteristics of the leading Welsh fifteens are their equalisation 
of talent and their reality of combination ; and combination, it 
will be readily admitted, is an effect which, to quote a happy 
little couplet, ‘We very often read about, but very seldom see.’ 
At half-back the Welshmen are as fortunate as in the thrce- 
quarter line. Undoubtedly, Mr. Lloyd and Mr. Phillips are the 
two best half-backs of the day, but they are by no means the 
only first-class half-backs which Wales can produce. ‘ Forward,’ 
the Welsh trait, is stronger than ever, and the collective power 
now possessed bya pack of Welsh forwards is full of instruction 
to us in England. A few years since, Welsh packs had the 
alphabet of the game to learn, and I stoutly maintain that it is 
to English, and not to Scotch or Irish, forwards that their 
improvement is due. Progress is hopeless so long as we neglect 
to glean hints from our opponents, and very aptly have the 
Welshmen recognised the value of this truism. Their present 
methods of wheeling, packing and breaking up they have 
borrowed from this country greatly to their own advantage. 
They have much to acquire yet in the art of foot-work and of 
sustaining continuous rushes in the open, but their mobility is 
already immeasurably greater than it was formerly, and, when 
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they have fully mastered the fact that it is his feet and not his 
hands upon which a forward must place chief reliance, further 
improvement may be a matter of some difficulty. It is quite 
impossible to say who is the best forward in Wales, and it is 
doubtful if the most penetrative critic would be capable of 
placing the first half-dozen. 

A leaf taken by England out of the Welsh three-quarter 
book is what is required to steady football in this country, for 
our game is certainly shaky on its legs. In these days, entrance- 
paying crowds—however much partisanship may do in individual 
cases—insist on having good value for their money, and without 
public support the life of no organisation in England is worth a 
month’s purchase. Ominous indications, too, of the signs of 
the times have recently been forthcoming. In three separate 
instances during the last two years the money spent—and spent 
judiciously too—in preparation for the attendance at Rugby 
Union matches of first importance has not been recovered from 
the public. Nor was the disappointing attendance on those 
occasions due to bad weather or defective railway arrangements. 
Frankly and simply the programme did not attract. ‘Will 
these fellows be worth looking at?’ was the blunt question 
which holiday makers put to each other; and it was with 
ruthless practicality answered in the negative. Enthusiasm 
cannot be made to order ; it must be compelled by the excel- 
lence of the fare provided. If there is a good dog-fight on one 
side of the road and a bad football-match on the other side of 
the road, we know in which place the crowd will be gathered 
together. Strenuous efforts, therefore, must be made to improve 
the calibre of play in this country, and after all we are in no 
want of models. Let us frankly bid the Welshmen come over 
and help us. We can get dry-shod into their land, and there- 
fore foolish and prejudiced feelings of insularity need not prevent 
us from suing for a little practical instruction ; but improve we 
must unless we mean to play our chief matches in enforced 
camera. 

Roughly, then, we require quiescence in administration and 
activity in the actual field. 

And if we need still to look abroad for hints, our very good 
friend Hamlet the Dane has already provided us with the 
necessary watchword— 


The play’s the thing. 


A PRIZE COMPETITION 


THE Proprietors of the Badminton Magazine offer a prize of Ten 
Guineas each month for the best original photograph sent in 
representing any sporting subject. Ten other prizes will also 
be given away each month, each of them consisting of an 
original drawing by one or other of the artists who illustrate 
the Magazine. Good clear pictures are of course necessary, 
and when possible the negative should be sent as well as the 
print. Competitors may also send any photographs they have 
by them on two conditions: that they have been taken by the 
sender, and that they have never been previously published. A 
few lines explaining when and where the photographs were taken 
should accompany each negative. Residents in the country who 
have access to shooting-parties, or who chance to be in the neigh- 
bourhood when hounds are running, will doubtless find interest- 
ing subjects, and these will also be provided at football or cricket 
matches, wherever golf, cycling, fishing, skating, polo, athletics are 
practised. Racing and steeplechasing, including Hunt Meetings 
and Point-to-point contests, should also supply excellent material. 
All matters of Public School interest will be welcome. 

The Proprietors are unable to return any rejected matter 
except under special circumstances, and they reserve the right of 
using anything of interest that may be sent in, even if it should 
not receive a prize. They also reserve to themselves the copyright 
on all photographs which shall receive a prize, and it is under- 
stood that all photographs sent are offered on this condition. 


THE DECEMBER COMPETITION 


The First Prize in the December competition has been divided 
among the following competitors : Mr. E. Griffiths, St. Columb; 
Mr. J. Smith, Blackpool ; Mr. F. Griffiths, St. Columb; Mrs. Brad- 
bury, Clayton West, Yorkshire ; Mr. E. A. Culligan, East Griqua- 
land; Mr. J. B. Dunning ; Mrs. Baldwyn, Heatherlea, Hants ; 
and Miss C. M. Bacon, Earlstone, Newbury. Original drawings 
have been sent to a number of other competitors. 
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POINTER WINDING BIRDS IN STUBBLE 
Photograph taken by Mr. J. Smith, South Beach, Blackpool 


ON THEIR OWN ACCOUNT 
Photograph taken by Mr. F. Griffiths, St. Columb 
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PRIZE COMPETITION 


A TANDEM 
Photograph taken bv Mrs. Bradburv, Clayton West, Yorkshire 


A HUNTING PARTY IN PONDOLAND, SOUTH AFRICA 
Photograph’ taken by Mr. FE. A. Culligan, East Griqualand, South Atrica 
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THE 


FIRST KILL OF THE SEASON WITH MR. TOMLINSON’S HARRIERS 


Photograth taken by Mr, J. B. Dunning 


DRIVING 
Photograph taken bv Mrs, Baldwvn, Heatherlea, Hants 
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PRIZE COMPETITION 


‘CARESS’ YAWL, 78 TONS. OWNED BY PROF, T. H. BILES 
Sailing for £80 Prize presented by the Royal Yacht Squadron, Cowes Regatta, 1900 


Photograph taken by the Hon, Lois Yarde Buller, Lupton, Devon 


‘QUEENIE,’ AND HER SEVEN POINTER PUPS 
Photograph taken by Miss C. M. Bacon, Earlstone, Newbury 
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AFTER A SUCCESSFUL COURSE 
Photograth taken by Ladv H. Molyneux, Dale 


A CEYLON TUSKER 
Photograph taken by Mr. W. Hardy, Gillardstown, Cevlon 
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PRIZE COMPETITION 


A CELEBRATED SALMON POOL ON THE RIVER WYE, RUNNING THROUGH THE 
ESTATE OF J. MURRAY BANNERMAN, ESQ. 


Photograph taken by Miss Nina Rumsev, Rockbeare Grange. Exeter 


A FINE CATCH OF SILLOCK AT LYNGEN FJORD, NORTH NORWAY 


(Over 1300 Fish were taken out of this Net, weighing on an average § to 10 lb.) 


Photograph taken by Mr, Anthony Dod, Edgeworth, Birkenhead 
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A TAME MEERCAT 
Photograph taken by Captain G. V. Davidson, R.A., Natal Field Force 
South Africa 


AFRICAN BIG GAME HUNTERS 


Photograph taken by Mr. Norman B, Smith, Milner Street, S.W. 
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THE COLOURED PICTURES 


THE coloured pictures this month include Bend Or as_ he 
appears at the paddcvxs at Eaton, a horse who seems in every 
way worthy of reproduction, as one of the best-looking animals 
of his species ever seen, and the sire of Ormonde, who is 
regarded by many persons—this is a subject upon which 
opinions are always likely to differ, and so the actual superla- 
tive is avoided —as one of the best horses that ever ran on the 
English turf. ‘The Keeper’s Corner’ is a characteristic bit of 
English landscape, picturesquely set out with the result of a 
recent beat. ‘Well With ‘Them’ needs no description, as a 
typical picture of an English hunting field. ‘The Wood Duck,’ 
however, takes us to America. Azr sponsa, to give him his 
scientific name, is also known as the Summer Duck, the Bridal 
Duck, the Wood Widgeon, the Tree Duck, and the Acorn 
Duck, and is described as the most beautiful creature of his 
species in the United States, if not of all American birds. It 
has no counterpart in Europe or Asia, differing therein from 
the great majority of other American ducks. These birds 
arrive from the south already mated in April, and select for a 
home sometimes an abandoned hole where an owl, a wood- 
pecker, a squirrel or a blackbird has nested, or, such a place 
not being available, the birds make a nest for themselves. 
Wood ducks are said to ‘become attached to their home, and 
to return year after year to the same hole to nest, regardless of 
approaching civilisation, the diversion of a water-course for 
factory purposes, the whistle of the locomotive.’ Very often ~ 
they will fearlessly enter a farmyard to pick up the grain placed 
there for domestic fowls. In autumn they assemble in flocks 
for the southern migration. A well-known writer on natural 
history declares that the Wood Duck is far too beautiful a bird 
to be killed for food ; but it is one of the most palatable of its 
species and is usually shot wherever it is found. 
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NOTES 


BY “RAPIER” 


THE subject of Lord William Beresford’s sincerely lamented 
death has of course been exhaustively treated in many quarters, 
but it is impossible to write about contemporary sport without 
making reference to the loss of one of the very best all-round 
sportsmen of the generation. For some time before the malady 
seized him he had been looking extremely ill, and considering 
the buoyancy of his disposition his reply, ‘Not very grand, old 
man !’ to an inquiry about his health, showed too plainly that his 
looks revealed the truth. The afternoon before his death a tele- 
gram was received at Hurst Park saying that though he had passed 
a bad night his strength was well maintained ; but anticipation 
of the worst could not be dismissed, as the severe fall he met 
with four years previously had rendered the complaint from 
which he was suffering peculiarly dangerous to him. I have 
known many men who were widely popular on the turf, but 
never one for whom such an affectionate regard was so widely 
entertained. Though he was not such a master of humorous 
expression as is his brother Lord Marcus, Lord William had a 
particularly keen wit and a characteristically quaint way of sum- 
ming up a situation ; he always seemed delighted to do any onea 
good turn, and warmly to appreciate any attempt to render hima 
service. It is no figure of speech to say that his loss will be severely 
felt. Perhaps no man who went racing last year would be more 
severely missed. 

It is natural to speak of Lord William’s personal character and 
to lament the disappearance of his genial presence before writing 
of what he did in the racing world, though this was certainly 
more than merely remarkable. It was he who practically intro- 
duced the American methods of training and riding which have 
been so extraordinarily successful. Something of the same sort 
had been tried before. Iroquois was trained by an American 
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when he secured the Derby and other races, and Simms, with 
the forward American seat, had won races at Newmarket and 
elsewhere. I well remember the first time Simms rode at head- 
quarters, when we were inclined to deride his performance, till 
he jumped off and came in alone with a very fair field and 
some of our best jockeys behind him. On the whole, however, 
these early experiences were not very encouraging, and many 
people were inclined to believe that Lord William was making 
a mistake when he threw in his lot with Transatlantic styles and 
customs. I recollect Sloan’s arrival at Newmarket, and a talk 
to some of our own jockeys about him before he had ever worn 
silk in England, One of the best of our own men was derisive 
about the American seat, after watching Sloan at exercise on the 
Heath ; but all the same ‘ He can ride, you know!’ the English 
jockey was shrewd enough to add ; though another of our own 
men demonstrated to me on his own hack why it was that an 
American jockey could have little control over his horse when 
getting up his whip to finish, the English critic not then realising 
the American underhand style of using the whip. It is a matter of 
history that Lord William was absolutely on the right tack, and it 
was a bold thing indeed to depart from tradition as he did and find 
out a new way to continuous victory. But from whom could 
one expect boldness if not from a Beresford? And it did not 
need his Victoria Cross, gained by one of the bravest deeds ever 
done in warfare, to prove that no bolder man ever lived than 
‘ Bill Beresford.’ 


It was naturally supposed in 1899, when Lord William won 
no fewer than sixty-nine races, worth in all £42,796, that he 
must have had a briiliantly successful year. The Duke of 
Westminster was ahead of him in the list of winning owners 
with only £35 short of £44,000; but this large sum was the 
result of sixteen successes only, and it was exceedingly sur- 
prising to learn that Lord William had had a bad year. The 
failure of Sibola in the Oaks, when Sloan for once rode a very 
poor race and was beaten.a head by Musa, was. the heaviest blow 
of the season;, for the rest, though so many good things came off, 
others that seemed equally good went down. How desperately 
hard it is to win money by backing horses has rarely been 
more strikingly demonstrated than by the result of Lord 
William Beresford’s racing experiences during the season before 
last. Those who have had most experience of the turf, how- 
exer, will be least astonished, for it is wonderful how quickly 
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men who have been carrying all before them go out when their 
luck ceases—though, of course, Lord William is not an instance 
of this, as he was far too wise and wary ever to get out of his 
depth. I call to mind going down to Newmarket to a July 
meeting, not very long ago, in a railway carriage in which was 
the plunger of the period, who showed me his book with a long 
array of four-figure wins on one side and very few losses on the 
other. Nothing was easier, he assured me, than to win money 
if one had certain qualifications and advantages (which he for- 
tunately possessed) ; and after the first two races that day he had 
added very largely to his store with two real dashes. ‘Will he 
last till the end of the year?’ a friend who was talking to me 
suggested as the plunger turned away having told us of his 
continued success. I thought it improbable, and, as a matter of 
fact, that all-victorious backer was hopelessly broken before the 
Houghton meeting. Such a result is, however, by no means 
singular. It is not very long ago since a dashing young owner - 
made a meteoric appearance on the Turf, carrying off, amongst 
other races, first the St. Leger and then the Cesarewitch, this 
latter one of the events on which a man who plunged and had faith 
in his star was likely to win a fortune ; but two years afterwards 
the colours of the owner in question had finally disappeared from 
the racecourse. 


Last year, in the February number, before the weights for 
the Grand National were published, I suggested that it would 
be easy to pick the winner in fifteen tries. Only six of the 
horses selected went to the post, and my lot included the first, 
third, fourth and fifth, whilst Hidden Mystery, another of the six 
starters, was knocked down, and so, as a great many persons 
thought, prevented from achieving an almost inevitable victory. 
I missed the second, Barsac, after much consideration as to 
whether I would have him in the fifteen or give Cathal another 
chance. This year I am inclined to think that the winner might 
be discoverable in a smaller number. I am of course writing 
before the weights are out, and handicappers sometimes do odd 
things ; but assuming that the burdens are reasonably adjusted, 
my little lot this year would include Manifesto, Ambush ILI., 
Hidden Mystery, Romanoff, Levanter, Uncle Jack, Covert Hack, 
Cushendun, Bloomer, and Fanciful, which makes ten. It is doubt- 
ful whether Romanoff will stand, and I have heard a whisper to 
the effect that Hidden Mystery is not the soundest horse in train- 
ing. Rumour has it at the time of writing that the Duke of 
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Westminster will bid for Uncle Jack and that the horse is expected 
to fetch four thousand guineas; but I am not convinced that he 
will stay the course nor is he the best of jumpers. Before the 
Manchester Steeplechase last year I had a long talk with Lord 
William Beresford about that race, and he was by no means con- 
fident of the success he so easily achieved, backing two other 
horses as well as his own—the Uncle Jack in question. Model is 
an old slave whose victory would astonish many people ; still he 
jumps well, stays apparently for ever, and such animals some- 
times effect a surprise. Bloomer is another possibly moderate 
animal who keeps on winning. Ambush was, I thought, rather 
lucky to win last year, and as he must have well over 12 st. 
this time, I should not fancy him very much ; still a National 
winner is always to be respected. Cushendun’s failure at 
Manchester last year scarcely suggests success at Liverpool, 
and he has never been over the course, but he is an improving 
young horse and jumps well. Of those I have not named I 
leave out Barsac, because I think he grows more and more 
disinclined to try. Cathai is, I fear, too old ; Timon has been 
too long under suspicion and Grudon seems to be training off. 
I shall have another opportunity of referring to the race next 
month. 


I have little space in this number to resume the question of 
the quantity of the different sorts of game killed, about which 
I have had many letters, including a particularly interesting 
Game-book from one of those small manors to which I have 
made reference. The owner occasionally, but not always, has 
kept account of every cartridge he used and the result ; thus, 
for instance, in the season 1892-3, he expended 376 shots and 
killed 155 head; two years later 386 cartridges accounted 
for 132. The point we have discussed is the proportion of the 
various birds and beasts. Last season this Game-book records 
the bagging of 258 pheasants, 273 partridges, 7 hares, 219 
rabbits, 8 woodcock, and one ‘ various’; and these figures 
seem to be about maintained. In 1893, for instance, there 
were killed on the estate 295 pheasants, 223 partridges, 17 
hares, 229 rabbits, and 11 woodcock, affording many pleasant 
little shoots for autumn and winter days. Of the woodcock 
there should have been twelve. A note in the book states that 
the writer brought one down, his dog found it and carried it to 
him, when, just as he was taking it, the bird flew away and was 
seen no more, On the first page of this book is the famous 
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record of the game killed by Lord de Grey from 1867 to 1895, 
and this is worth reproducing in case the reader has not come 
across it. It begins with 2 rhinoceros, 11 tiger, 12 buffalo, 
19 sambur, 97 pig, 186 deer and 381 red deer. Coming to 
more familiar creatures there are 47,678 grouse, 89,401 
partridges, 111,190 pheasants, 2077 woodcock, 2735 snipe, 
1393 wild duck, 94 black game, 45 capercailzie, 26,417 rabbit, 
26,747 hares, 8424 ‘various,’ making in all 316,699. _ It 
would be interesting to have the figures up to date, and if 
Lord de Grey has kept them they may possibly be obtainable 
for another number. 

There were several odds and ends to which I wanted to 
refer this month, but considerations of space render my 
references necessarily brief. Three ‘Constant Readers’ anda 
variety of others who, I hope, are not inconstant, want to 
know something more about ‘C. C. W.’s’ roulette system, 
particularly the nature of the progression which led to the 
results tabulated in the last number. Whether my friend 
C. C. W. would be inclined to let us further into his secret I do 
not know, but I shall hope to return to the matter on a future 
occasion. I fancy, however, that as he has found his discovery 
remunerative he will scarcely be inclined to give it away ; 
though for my own part I am still sceptical about systems, and 
shall not be surprised at any time to hear from him that 
after going strong for a certain period he has met with the 
melancholy fate of Humpty Dumpty. Another thing that 
deserves mention is a particularly useful Hunting Diary edited 
by Mr. T. F. Dale, and published at the Land and Water Office 
on behalf of Messrs. Thomas, the Hunting Outfitters of Brook 
Street. This is something more than a trade publication, as it 
contains some really serviceable hints on hunting matters, 
and bits of shrewd advice which are too often neglected, 
together with reproductions of the buttons of the various hunts, 
winners of the Peterborough Foxhound Shows, a _ hunting 
map showing the centres of the sports throughout England 
and Wales, and in addition to tables, &c., useful information, 
and reproductions of Mr. Cecil Alden’s quaint illustrations of 
hunting subjects. I wanted also to say a few words about the 
series of natural history tableaux lately completed at the Crystal 
Palace, including upwards of fifteen hundred animals arranged to 
form a collection of singularly realistic pictures. To the student. 
of natural history these are not only interesting but valuable,, 
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